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MEDORA WAITING FOR CONRAD, 


Herz is a picture of a character, who, though “ she had || 
no character,” is one of the most interesting characters of | 


modern poetry—proving very clearly that morals on paper || 


and morals walking in kid slippers are two distiuct and ir-| 
reconcilable matters. “Conrad,” for whom she is roman- | 
tically on the look-out, would be tried and hanged if Justice | 
Matsell had bodily hold of him ; and if the fair Medora were 


not sent to the House of Correction it would be because || 


“popular sympathy” (as it will do and has done) may turn 
aside the sober current of Justice. The plate is very beau- 
tifully engraved by Prud’*homme. 


Translated for the New 
THE PEARL 


Mirror from the French of De Mirecourt. | 
OF GENEVA. | 
the moment in which the church of St. Peter’s was striking || 
six, that a young man, wearied with a long and painful jour- | 
ney, attained the summit of Mount Saléve. 


He took off his hat and saluted religiously the places | 


which he saw again, after an absence of ten years. His || 
eyes rested with delight on the populous streets of his native | i} 
city; the roofs of zinc glittered in the last rays of the set- | 
ting sun. He listened with pleasure to the noise in which | 
his infancy had been cradled, to the hum of industry echoed || 
in all parts of Europe, inviting luxury to come and yisit the || 
country of gold chains, of watches, and of jewelry. | 


| 
Yet, when the first emotions passed away, his brow grew | 


darker, he leaned upon his cane, and remained a long time 1 ' 
in silent thought. At last he shook off the sadness which | oo yo ee eee 


oppressed him, and rapidly descended the mountain path. | 


A short time after he rang at the door of a house, situated || 
on the border of the lake, at the extremity of one of the || 


suburbs of Geneva. It was a white and beautiful building, 


which, from the opposite shore, seemed like a swan ready | 


to dip in its wayes. T'wo large chestnuts sheltered it with || 
their thick foliage, their branches entwining at the top of |! 
the roof formed a dome of verdure above the little terrace, || 


|| Just seen. 
|, inteniion of hiring the chamber on the first floor ?” 


| 
meet the old servant, who was slowly descending the steps 


|| of the porch. 

“ Gertrude," said she, * will you speak to the gentleman. 
| J hastened to admit him, thinking it was my father.” 

At these words she disappeared, leaving the trayeller in 
company with the domestic. 

** Does M. Beaute no longer live here? 
man, in a voice full of emotion. 

* No, thank God!” replied the old woman; ‘he only 
comes here once a week, and that is too often! I have left 
his service for that of M. Willem, whose daughter you have 
But to business, Monsieur ; perhaps you have the 


Bi 


asked the young 


The stranger eagerly replied in the affirmative, 
Preceded by the good woman, he was not long in enter- 


1] ing the room, around which he threw inquisitive glances. 


Ir was on a delightful evening in August, 1825, just at oe the examination made him sigh, 


for the hangings and 
| furniture had been changed, leaving no traces of its farmer 


| | occupant, 


Placing his travelling-bag sadly on the table, he took off 
his large hat, turned towards the servant, and seized her 
hands with emotion. 

“Gertrude, my good nurse, am J so changed that you do 
| not know me?” 

“My God!” cried the old woman, “is it a dream? 
|| Fritz! yes, ’tis he, my Fritz !” 

She fell in the arms of the young man, who pressed her 
tenderly to his heart. 

* Here he is, the poor boy for whom I have wept solong! 
How handsome you have grown, my Fritz! Oh! now I re- 
your noble brow ; now I recognize 
my child. For I gam your mother—is it not so, Fritz? But 
this is a miracle of a merciful heaven, giving me back the 
child J thought was dead !” 

‘* Did you think I was dead, my good Gertrude ?” 


“ Listen—-The day when your uncle, in spite of my 
prayers and tears, drove you from this house, I fainted on re- 
| ceiving your farewell kiss; but, no sooner had I recovered 


| my senses, than I hastened after you to bring you back again, 


from which was seen on the right the Alps, stretching them. Fnitz, and shame the man who refused you bread, because 


selves out like a battalion of giants, and, on the left, Geneva, | 
bathing its feet in its blue lake. 

The ring of the traveller brought out a young maiden, ; 
from a bower of honeysuckles, where she was at work, uli! 
became red as a cherry at seeing a stranger. 

She was very handsome, and appeared about eighteen. | 
Whether from coquetry, or whether she thought she had a} 
right to use that perfect freedom allowed in the country, she | 
wore the picturesque costume of the canton of Berne. She | 


you would not enter his narrow views and be a workman! 
I said to myself, I have strength yet—very well, I will work 
to support my child ; ue shall continue to pursue his favour- 
ite occupation, until this occupation shall turn to his advan- 
tage—then, when I get old, he will support me in his turn, 
These were my thoughts while trying to find you. Alas! 
you had taken the road to the mountain! Here and there 
frightened guides were returning, for the tempest growled 
furiously, and from the top of the Dent de Morcle, I saw 


had on a straw hat, ornamented with blue flowers, from | |j the avalanche descend, barring up the passage of the gorge 


which escaped two long tresses of dark hair, and fell over 
her corsage trimmed with silver. The plaited folds of her | 
chemise betrayed the setting of the beautiful arms which | 
rivalled its whiteness. Purple stockings, a short skirt, and 
a ribbon of black velvet about the neck, completed her ca- | 
pricious toilette. 

The traveller, struck with surprise, stood still, and held | 
his breath, as if afraid the celestial apparition would vanish. | 
His silent contemplation was not of a nature to diminish the | 


a ae 
embarrassment of the fair girl. She, therefore, hastened to! 





du Valais—that gorge in which they had just met you. I 
thought you buried beneath the enormous mass of snow, 
Oh! I don’t know what I did then! The first I knew, I 
found myself in this sad abode, where they had brought me, 
nearly dead, and my first words were to curse him who had 
caused your loss. Every day I reproached him for his un- 
worthy conduct towards you, so much so, that at last he pro- 
fited by a circumstance that offered to rid himself of the villa, 
and leave me in the service of the new proprietor, 


“ Poor nurse !” said Fritz tenderly, “ you are the only 
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person who showed me affection in my infancy, and I thank 
God for saving the poor orphan, that he might one day prove 
his gratitude. Indeed, Gertrude, I run great danger ; but I 
was fortunate enough to perceive it in time, and to preserve 
the same painter who had encouraged me the evening be- 
fore, when he saw me painting on the shore of the lake. I 
had just met him on my way; he could not distinguish, as I 
could, that cracking noise in the mountains, the precursors 
of the storm, and manifested no uneasiness. I had soon to 
force him to fly, and we had no sooner got out of the gorge 
than it was filled with the avalanche. From that moment 
the celebrated artist would not suffer me to leave him. I 
told him my story, and I accompanied him to Rome, where 
my feeble talents were developed under his instructions. 
Yes, my good Gertrude, if [have not already obtained a 
brilliant reputation in the career of the fine arts, I am at 
least in a fair way to do so. Two of my pictures were sent 
to France, exhibited at the Louvre, and have just been pur- 
chased by the Duchess of Berry. Her royal highness has 
sent me other commands.” 

* Oh! thanks, my God, for having protected him!” cried 
Gertrude, falling on her knees. 

Then she arose, covered him with caresses, parted his 
hair from his forehead, and kissed his brow a thousand 
times, as she used to do when he was a little child. 

«‘T must go to Paris as soon as possible,” continued the 
young artist, ‘‘but I wished first to see again the places 
from which I had so long been exiled ; I wished to embrace 
you, my good nurse; and I do not fear to tell you, I desired 
also to embrace my uncle.” 

“ Dear Fritz! noble heart!” said Gertrude, brushing away 
her tears, “ you still love M. Beaute, although he was al- 


her appreciate so much her good qualities that she has been 
surnamed the Pearl of Geneva. Besides, my Fritz, you can 
see her, and judge for yourself, for I hear M. Willem coming ; 
I will go and tell him you have hired this room. The kind 
man grows weary of his seclusion, and wishes a tenant to 
keep him company.” 

Gertrude descended as quick as her sexagenarian limbs 
would permit, leaving Fritz a prey to the diverse impression 
her discourse produced on him. 

Why did the glimpse of the young maiden he had hardly 
seen awaken such strong sympathy in his heart? Why did 
he feel his whole being revolt at the thought of her becom. 
ing the wife of his uncle? He tried to divest himself of 
these hallucinations. He went to the window and looked 
out on the lake, the friend of his childhood; on the fine 
mountains he had so much regretted in his exile ; magnifi- 
| cent nature, in contact with which the fire of his genius had 
| been kindled. 
| Fritz had been taken an orphan from the cradle by M. 
| Beaute, who at first thought of sending him to a foundling- 
| hospital, although his sister had bequeathed him to his care ; 
| but, as he happened to be in want of a domestic precisely 
at this time, and as Gertrude could be both nurse and house- 
| keeper, he resolved to obtain from the world the credit of 

acting the part of a father to his sister’s son, counting at 
| some future time to receive, with interest, the pecuniary sa. 
| erifices which the education of Fritz would impose on him. 
| When M. Beaute had imagined the time had come to reap 
|the reward of his outlays, what was his disappointment to 
|find in his nephew ideas incompatible with a condition 
| purely material? He tried to subdue his young spirit, and 
| chain it to the soil, while it was already in the clouds. He 





| 
| 




















ways so severe towards you; but he never felt any ten-|| assayed to imprison Fritz in the shop of a jeweller, but the 
derness for you. I am far from blaming you, my child; || boy revolted flagrantly against his uncle, and the latter then 
but had you not better let me sound the feelings of your || drove him away as an useless being. Every noble idea, 
uncle on his return. He has gone on a journey, and M.|/ every generous sentiment which could not instantly become 


Willem does not expect him back until the day after to. | 


morrow.” 

“ What! Gertrude, do you not think—” 

“That he would not hesitate to give you a bad reputa- 
tion, lam sure of it! He, too, believes you were buried 
under the avalanche, and yet never one word of regret ever 
passed his lips. It is enough to make you suppose he would 
see you with chagrin; and, besides, do you hear, my Fritz, 
I wish you to stay with your old Gertrude until you leave 
for Paris. Your uncle would drive you away from me were 
he to recognize you; but, I am not uneasy about that, since 
I did not know you. I, who am in some sort your mother. 
Let it suffice you to know that this house no longer is his. 
He has made a present of it to M. Willem, an excellent 
man, who found himself ruined in his old days.” 

Fritz’s countenance expressed the liveliest astonishment, 
and the old woman continued : 

“‘ What you are tempted to consider a fine action is only 
an unworthy trick of M. Beaute. It was he who consum- 
mated the ruin of his friend, to hold him at discretion, to 
measure his gratitude—in a word, to force him to give him 
his daughter !” 

“Gertrude !” cried Fritz, involuntarily trembling at this 
news ; “ take care of calumniating my uncle !” 

“ Alas! may not the event justify my predictions. Poor 
Clemence would not survive the fatal marriage !” 

** Is she named Clemence?” asked Fritz. 

He had hardly asked the question when his face became 
scarlet. 

“Yes,” replied Gertrude. “ If you knew how good and 
gentle she is you would think her an angel! All who know 





material was counted as nothing in the mind of this dry, 
cold, and selfish man. 
| As Gertrude had said, it concerned M. Beaute very little 
! when he learned his nephew was overwhelmed by the 
|| avalanche. 
|| Fritz contemplated the place in which his vocation as an 
| artist was unappreciated. The thought of finding himself, 
} at the end of ten years, face to face with the man who had 
| never given him a friendly word, frightened him when on 
ithe top of Mount Sal€ve, and, since his conversation with 
Gertrude, he felt he could not have the courage to embrace 
| M. Beaute without being certain of an amicable reception. 
| He, therefore, resolved to follow the counsel of his nurse. 
When Clemencé’s father entered the room, Fritz gave 
himself out for an Italian painier, who wished to enrich his 
| album with some of the beautiful scenes in Switzerland. 
M. Willem was a Genevese, with a countenance frank 

| and full of good-nature. The chagrin he had felt on the 
loss of his fortune had not diminished his embonpoint, nor 
faded the healthy colour of his cheeks. He invited Fritz to 
dinner, and then introduced him into a kind of low hall, 
where Clemence was assisting Gertrude to spread the table. 

Clemence had taken off her Bernese costume, which she 
only wore to please her father; but the artist thought her 
as handsome in the simple muslin robe as in her first vest- 
ments. 

“My daughter,” said M. Willem, presenting Clemence 
to his new tenant. 

“ The Pearl of Geneva,” added Gertrude, in a low voice, 
in Fritz’s ear. 

The two young persons exchanged a timid salutation ; 
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put the frankness and cordiality of M. Willem soon dispersed 
the inevitable restraint of a first interview, and before the 
repast was finished the good Genevese treated the artist like 
an old friend of the family. 

Fritz was obliged to keep up with his host; that is to say, 
to smoke like a Swiss, and to empty as many pots of beer 
as the vast stomach of a German would hold. 

More than once during the evening the look of the young 
man met the large blue eyes of Clemence, who examined 
him with naive curiosity ; she seemed happy at the joy of 
her father, and when Fritz approached, to wish her good 
night, she threw all her politeness into one gracious smile, 
as if to thank him for having entertained her father. 

“ Ah! you were right to call her an angel !” cried Fritz, 


M. Willem awaited his guest at a table handsomely 
served. His daughter entered the room first, to announce 
Fritz’s arrival. 2 

The young artist had decidedly become the messmate of 
the family. She whom he loved would be continually be- 
fore his eyes; he would dare speak to her at each hour in 
the day. Tospeak to her! Could he hear that melodious 
voice as long as he wished without dying? There is in this 
kind of happiness something which our souls refuse to be- 
lieve, because we have expected to find it only in heaven. 

‘“‘ But what ails you, young man?” demanded M. Willem 
of his guest. ‘ You are letting your cutlets grow cold on 
your plate, and you have not yet tasted my wine. Morbleu, 
will you drink less in the morning than at night?” 





flinging himself on Gertrude’s neck, who lighted him up to || 


his room. 

The old woman replied, as she left him : 

“ She is a woman such as would suit my Fritz 

The next day the young artist was seated in the honey- 
suckle bower he had seen Clemence leave the previous 
evening. In his dreams through the night her sweet face 
appeared to him radiant with splendour, and the white robe 
of Willem’s daughter flitted over his brow like the perfumed 
wings of a seraphim. 

Fritz, entirely engrossed with his studies as an artist, had | 
never, until then, questioned his heart. He had seen the | 
brunettes of Italy smile coquettishly as he passed, and fling | 
glances that made a thrill shoot through his frame—but it} 
was only fora moment. The love of his art carried him | 
back to the feet of Canova’s statue, Raphael’s madonas, and | 
the virgins of Corregio. They were his mistresses, the di-| 
vinities before whom he prostrated himself in adoration. | 
Nothing living on earth had appeared to him comparable fo 
those sweet creations of genius, except that other virgin who | 
had just been disclosed to his view, pure and sincere, like 
heaven’s angels. 

It was his first love, the love which starts into life in a 
single night, like the flower moistened with the dew ; it was 
the meeting of two souls who had found each other again 
here below, and recognized their congeniality ; it was that 
powerful magnetism, against which there is no possible re- 
sistance ; it was that ineffable joy of the heart, whose re- 
membrance is the only felicity of the old man, and whose 
absence should render death so painful to those who have 
never loved ! 

Fritz gave himself up without reserve to this new im- 
pression. It was in this arbour Clemence screened her- 
self every day! He kissed her chair; the foliage the wind 
had agitated above her head ; the flowers that had pleased 
her eyes ; he respired with happiness the atmosphere, im- 
pregnated with the perfume of innocence. All at once a 
ray of joy beamed across his brow; but, the moment after, 
he turned pale, his heart beat with extreme violence, when 
he saw, at the end of the alley, Willem’s daughter, directing 
her steps towards the bower. 

She advanced, light as a gazelle, and fresher than the 
roses brushed by the hem of her robe, on the borders of the 
path she was traversing. She was soon near the young man. 

“You are here, Monsieur?” said she, with surprise, but 
without any apparent fear. “I come to tell you that my 
father is waiting for you to breakfast ; for, during your stay 
at Geneva, he hopes you will always take a place at his 
table. Gertrude has assured us also that you would consent 
to this,” 

Fritz never could remember the reply he made, only that 
for an hour afterwards he heard resounding in his ears the 
celestial music of Clemence’s voice. 


"9 





‘‘ Pardon me,” replied Fritz, ashamed of his abstraction. 
| For more than five minutes he had been examining the 
oe of the skein of silk which the pretty hands of Cle. 

mence were winding. 

Happily Gertrude entered just then, and prevented M. 
| Willem from remarking the illy concealed embarrassment 
| of the artist. 
| The old servant brought a letter; but, before handing it 
}to her master, she passed behind Fritz and whispered— 
| * prudence !” 
| Then, speaking aloud, she added— 

‘“‘ Here is a letter from M. Beaute.” 

The countenance of Fritz became deadly pale. These 
words had aroused him from a dream, iu which he had com- 
pletely forgotten his uncle. He recalled the sad predictions 
of Gertrude. M. Beaute, doubtless, announced his return, 
and this fatal letter, probably, had for its object the demand 
of the hand of Clemence. Fritz found himself the rival of 
|his uncle! Must he tear away the sweet hope that had 
arisen in his heart—renounce the fond dream of a day? 
and yield her he loved to the arms of an old man? 

Poor Fritz believed he should go mad. A chaos of fatal 
thoughts raised a whirlwind in his brain; drops of cold per- 
spiration bedewed his temples, and his eye looked wildly 
upon the face of his host. 

As to M. Willem, he broke the seal with the most ima- 
ginable sang froid. 

After finishing the reading of the letter, he took up his 
full glass, emptied it at a single draught, and then said to his 
daughter: 

“* M. Beaute informs us, that he has received important 
news of the bankruptcy of a commercial house, which se. 
riously affects his interests. From Baden he is obliged to 
procecd to Frankfort, and perhaps will not return to Geneva 
in fifteen days.” 

“Pardon, my young friend,” he continued, addressing 
himself to Fritz, “* M. Beaute is one of our richest manufac- 
turers, and n.v daughter and I are under great obligations to 
him. In two weeks you will make his acquaintance. Let 
us speak no more of it!” 

-This was said in such a tone of indifference that his fears 
were dissipated more speedily than they had arisen. He 
looked at Clemence, to see the effect the letter had produced 
on her; but she had not taken her eyes off her tapestry- 
frame ; as, always, she was calm and smiling. Fritz could 
not discover on her angelic face the least trace of fear or 
curiosity. 

His despair gave way to perfect confidence. He per- 
suaded himself that Gertrude had attributed gratuitously to 
his uncle this ridiculous’ project of marriage, and, in the 
course of the day, he took his nurse aside, in order to de. 
stroy the prejudice she entertained against M. Beaute. 











“ Alas! my dear child,” replied Gertrude, “ I have known 
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him a long time, the old fox! Have I not told you he was | Fritz could have made an epigram onjghese words of his 


the first cause gf M. Willem’s ruin?” | host ; but many exclamations of the same kind#®llowed too 
“But,” cried Fritz, impatiently, “ when one is accused it || fast, in regard to the nose, eyes and mouth. The original 
must also be proved !” | seemed delighted to see himself sketched in so perfect a 


“That is easy. Your uncle is now the proprietor of the || manner. 
rival manufactory that destroyed M. Willem’s. The honest || Upon M. Willem’s expressing the desire to have it framed, 
man did not suspect anything when he regulated his opera- || Fritz detached the chef-d’auvre, and presented it to him, 
tions according to the advice of M. Beaute, who furnished Clemence, during this episode, had felt strange emotions, 
funds to his competitors, and revealed to them the secrets || causing her heart to beat, but the unaccountable trouble that 
of the manufacturer. This base management, at the end of ‘almost bereft her of her faculties was not without a mix. 
six months, made him a bankrupt, and, when his creditors || ture of joy as she saw the artist replace the album under 
were paid, he had nothing left. Your uncle then bewailed 1 his arm. 
the misfortune of his friend; his protestations of service i A kind look from him thanked her for not betraying the 
grew more lively and eager every day. It was necessary | secret he wished to conceal. 
to forearm Clemence against the evil counsels of misery, || Clemence blushed still deeper, and for a long time did 
and shelter her from the numerous snares of seduction || not dare to lift her eyes ; for she saw the fault she had com- 


| 
| 
| 


around her. M. Willem was too old to hope to make an-/| mitted. Did she not give Fritz the tacit permission to keep 








' 
other fortune. You know the rest of the story. Your un-|| her portrait? Thus, from that time, there was a mysterious 


cle has taken another house in the interiour of Geneva, and || secret between them, into which her father was not initiated, 
ceded me and the villa to M. Willem. But I will wager || It was the first struggle between love and duty; but Cle. 
his generosity has no other end than to seclude Clemence, || mence had not the courage to deprive the artist of a happi- 
and render all rivalry impossible. He has managed it finely. H ness which he seemed so much to prize. The album was 
But, no matter—I have taken it into my head she will |) not seen again. 


never be his wife, and, when I come to disclose to M.|| The fifteenth day was drawing near its close. All the 
* | . ye : 
Wiilem—” || personages of this story were sitting on the terrace. Fritz 


* You must not do so, my good Gertrude. I beg you to}, and Clemence were talking apart, Gertrude was spinning, 
remain silent. I fear very much that your friendship for me | and M. Willem, who had forgotten his friend, the manufac. 
inspires you with blind hatred to M. Beaute. You have said || turer, was scrupulously measuring with his eyes the cavity 
nothing to me that proves this presentiment well-grounded.” l in his daily pot of beer. On seeing the absence of the liquid, 

“ Then, besides, you have fifteen days before you; is it|| he shook the ashes from his pipe, and proposed a walk to 


not so, my Fritz?” said the old woman, with a mysterious || the lake. 


smile. i|, Go,” said Gertrude, who seemed thoughtful, and who, 
“ Oh, yes!” cried he; “ fifteen days! So many ages of | more than once, had cast uneasy looks towards the city, “1 
happiness !” || will stay and take care of the house.” 
This idea alone was powerful enough to efface once more || _At this proposition from her father, Clemence clapped her 
the remembrance of his uncle. Then, too, in the sweet in- |) hands for joy. 
timacy that was established between the fair girl and the|| Fritz descended the staircase, sprung forward, opened the 


young traveller was there not enough in the following days |! grille, and with one bound reached the shore of the lake. 
to make them forget the rest of the world? Every evening l A pretty bark, with triangular sails, was moored near the 
the chestnuts sheltered the innocent chatters. Without cul- i beach; the young painter unloosed the graceful craft, and 
tivating the arts, Clemence was gifted with an instinctive || soon skimmed over the waves like a swan, 


sentiment for the beautiful; it is saying enough that she|| ‘ Ha!” cried M. Willem, “ you do not wait for pas- 
could understand all the ideas of Fritz. She participated in |; sengers !” 
his enthusiasm, in his aspirations for the future, and habitu- With two strokes of the oar, Fritz landed at the foot of a 


ated herself to take the same interest in him she would for| grassy hillock, from whence Clemence could enter the bark 
a brother. As to Fritz, he gently abandoned himself to the | without the least fear of wetting her feet. 

course of this life full of charms, and the thought that he | For some days she had resumed the costume her father 
could ever be separated one day from Clemence never en-|! loved to see her wear; but, we ought also to say, Fritz had 
tered his mind. If he sometimes made some artistical ex. || whispered her, in a low prayer, to do so. She seated her- 
cursions in the neighbourhood, he invariably returned at the I self at her father’s side, who tranquilly filled his pipe, leav- 
hour for breakfast; for, after this repast, they sought the || ing the young man the care of mana@uvring the sails and 
bower, to screen themselves from the mid-day sun. i the management of the helm. 

Whilst M. Willem emptied his pot of beer, and smoked Placed opposite each other, the two lovers exchanged 
his enormous pipe of carved wood, the young artist sat near || looks of tenderness, whilst the bark, spurred by the evening 
his daughter, turning the leaves of an album, and showing || breeze, like a docile courser glided over the azure surface of 
her the sketches he had thrown on his vellum during his || the lake. One saw in the distance the Alps, rising up above 


morning rambles. | the horizon—gigantic masts of our globe—frail vessel, 
One day Clemence blushed and quickly shut the album ; | launched by the hand of the Creator into the waves of in- 
her eye fell upon her own portrait on the last page. || finite space. The sky was pure ; only a light vapour, like 


In the midst of the atmosphere of smoke which sur- i a gauze-veil, floated on the top of Mont Blanc. M. Willem 
rounded him, M. Willem perceived his daughter’s move- || cast frequent glances of uneasiness towards this almost im- 
ment, and was just going to ask the cause, when Fritz, with | perceptible cloud ; but he did not like to alarm his daughter, 
admirable presence of mind, hastened to place before the! and contented himself with whispering a few words in 
eyes of the smoker another portrait, in which the latter re-|| Fritz’s ear. Changing his adventurous course in conse- 
cognized himself. ! quence, he steered towards the shore, under the pretext of 

* Vive Dieu !” cried the honest Genevese, “ how natural || coasting along the circle of little hille, which enclose Geneva 
my pipe looks !” || like a verdant belt, and on which the brows of the neigh- 
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bouring mountains look down with disdain, as Hercules did 
in other times upon the pigmies. 

In the meantime night was drawing near, and the waters 
of the lake took that brownish tint, which the boatmen con. 
sider the sign of an approaching storm. The cloud in- 
creased prodigiously, and enveloped the mountain in its 
mantle of gloom ; and the wind from the west lifted the lit- 
tle waves, caressing the sides of the bark with their white 


foam. 


« A storm is coming !” cried M. Willem, starting up ; “ it || 


will be dangerous to continue our sail.” 

By an involuntary impulse, his daughter moved toward 
the helm, to be nearer Fritz. 

Are you afraid, Clemence?” demanded the artist. 

«Qh! no, Monsieur Fritz, since 1 am with my father— 
and you !” 

Hardly had she uttered these words, which Fritz thought 
it would not be paying too dear at the price of his soul, 
when a gust of wind swept away the little hat of the Ber- 
nese, and carried it off like a rose-leaf. 

Without thinking the bark could aid him in the pursuit of 
the fugitive, Fritz plunged into the waves after it, and in a 
few moments brought it back to Clemence. 

M. Willem was still watching Mont Blanc with terrour, 
and, doubtless, thought the time for taking a bath illy chosen. 

«“ There is not the least danger,” said Fritz; “the wind 
favours our return, and we shall reach home before the 
tempest.” 





She related, that, during their absence on the lake, a mes- 
senger had arrived from M. Beaute, with presents for 
Clemence. 

“ This time,” said she, “ there is evidently something said 
about marriage, for M. Willem sent to speak with his daugh- 
ter in private. He has sent me to beg you to excuse him 
for leaving you to sup alone. Your cursed uncle has taken 
the route through the defile of the Alps, to get home sooner. 
To-morrow, at the furthest, he will be here.” 

The poor nurse fell in a chair, sobbing. Fritz was thun- 
derstruck. 

All at once he made a gesture of despair, and exclaimed : 

| “I will go and speak to M. Willem !” 

| Yes,” cried Gertrude, in her turn, eagerly seizing his 

| idea ; “ you can tell him you love his daughter, that Cle- 
|mence returns your love ; that it would be terrible to sacri- 
| fice her in that way. You will tell him all that, my Fritz!” 

‘ And if I do not succeed in convincing him,” murmured 

| the artist, fixing on the old woman his wild looks, “I will 

| kill myself in his presence !” 

“Fritz! Oh! you must not do that, my son !” 

She seized his arm with supernatural force. 

“No! You would then kill me, too. The signal of your 

| death shall be mine. Have I, then, found my child only to 
lose him again? Fool that I was! to put this love in your 
head. But what is love, my son? A dream, a passing 
sentiment, a remembrance extinguished by absence. Listen: 
|if M. Willem refuses to give you his daughter, there is only 





In effect, the bark, directed towards the villa, leaped from || two things to be done—either disclose the turpitude of your 


wave to wave, like a chamois on the mountain rocks. Fritz || uncle—” 


then said to Clemence : 


\| 
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** Never !” cried the young man. 


“So, with your father and me, you do not fear the || ‘“* Or depart,” continued Gertrude, “ and I will go with 


storm ?”’ 


| you, my child! For, if I remain here to see you, I shall 


“No,” she replied, lifting her beautiful eyes to heaven, not be able to bridle my tongue; and, since you forbid my 


“no, for one ought to be doubly happy on high, if those || 


they love are near them.” 
In that moment Fritz wished to die. He pressed both 
hands to his breast, as if to suppress a cry of joy; after- 


wards he chaunted, in a full and impassioned voice, giving | 


vent to the fulness of his soul, the barcarolle he had so 
often heard sung by the fishermen at Naples: 


“ Here, see’st thou the swallow, 

Touching slightly with its wing 
This azure lake ; 

Seeing its black head, 

And its ivory boddice, 
In the pure wave. 

Its flight is a presage, 

Warning us of the storm ; 
But thy beautiful eyes 

Are stars for me ; 

And I will take for sails 
Thy long tresses. 

If my bark is wrecked, 

Thy breath, sweet breeze, 
Shali waft me 

Towards heaven, thy country, 

Where God, my dear one, 
Shall smile on thee. 

Then the holy phalanx 

Of thy brothers, the angels 
With wings of gold, 

Shall open for us the sphere 

In which, far better than on earth, 
They love still!” 


As Fritz had predicted, the bark reached the shore before 
the tempest burst. He went up to his room to change his 
clothes. 

“Oh! thought he, “it is too much happiness for one 
day! She called me Fritz, and I called her Clemence.” 

When he had finished his toilette, and was going to rejoin 
his friends, Gertrude entered his chamber. The counte- 


nance of the old woman expressed profound consternation. 











speaking, I wish to follow you. Will you not need some 
| one at Paris to take care of you and cherish you? And who 
| would do it better than your old nurse? You weep! Oh! 
|now I am sure of you. Go, find M. Willem.” 
| As Gertrude had said, magnificent presents had been sent 
to Clemence by Fritz’s uncle. A coffer of precious wood, 
| overlaid with gold, was opened on a table, and Clemence 
| drew forth robes and jewels, those creations of luxury, which 
the least coquettish woman cannot look upon without 
ecstasy. At first she found cachemires and silks; then col- 
lars, bracelets, and a complete set of diamonds ; at last, in 
the bottom, under some sugarplums, she discovered a lot- 
| tery-ticket of Frankfort. Clemence flung the paper from 
| her, and then tried on the cachemires, placed the diamonds 
| in her hair, and smiled at her image in the glass. 
| Seated in a large chair, at a little distance from the table, 
_M. Willem crushed the letter of the manufacturer in his 
| hands, and seemed the prey of a powerful inward struggle. 
Neither the father nor daughter had perceived Fritz, who 
| stood near the half-opened door, and whose face bore the 
| impress of painful emotions. 
The joy Clemence exhibited was agony to the young 

painter. Alas! he did not know that when she saw herself 
looking so beautiful, she thought only of him! 
| Fritz did not know that when M. Willem was on the point 
of showing the letter to Clemence his courage failed him. 
Having divined the mutual affection of the young persons, 
the good man would not have had the least thought in the 
world of raising any obstacles, had it not been for the unex- 
pected reception of this letter. But how refuse the gene- 
rous friend who had succoured him in his distress, and who 
now asked the hand of his oa. of his grati- 
tude? Still M. Willem recoiled @ the blow he was 
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going to give ; his hesitation confirmed Fritz in the errour, 
that Clemence had already been instructed of the views of 
M. Beaute towards herself. He felt everything noble and 
generous in his heart revolt at the sight of a woman so frivo- 
lous as to forget a true passion for.those miserable gewgaws, 
given her by an old man. 

The artist summoned all his energy, and walked up 
straight to his host, mute with surprise at his unexpected 
appearance. 

“IT come to make you my adieus,” said Fritz; “since 
my presence in your house will henceforth produce between 
us an inevitable restraint, which my retreat can alone pre- 
vent. I hope that your daughter may find happiness in the 
marriage proposed for her.” 

And, without waiting for a reply, he went out, casting to- 
wards Clemence a look of contempt. 

Wounded so deeply at heart, and in a manner so unlooked 
for, Clemence fell, fainting, in the arms of her father. As 
soon as she recovered her senses, M. Willem went up to 
Fritz’s chamber; but the young painter was already on the 
road to France. He had only said to Gertrude : 

“ She is unworthy of me! Good nurse, have no fear. I 
shall not attempt my life. Adieu! Let my existence con- 
tinue to be a secret from my uncle, and from every one.” 

Notwithstanding the tempest growled furiously, Fritz 
would not stay a moment longer under the same roof with 
Clemence. 

The next day M. Beaute came not. 

At the end of a few days it was known in Geneva that 
an unfortunate traveller, in climbing the steps that lead from 
Louécheles-Bains to the town of Albinen, had been seized 
with vertigo in the middle of this ascent, the most dangerous 
in the Alps, and had all his limbs broken and crushed in fall- 
ing three hundred feet. 

The unfortunate traveller was M. Beaute. 





CONCLUSION. 

Eight months elapsed, and there was no further mention 
of this tragic event, when a singular lawsuit recalled it to 
remembrance. 

The ticket of the Frankfort lottery, given by Fritz’s uncle 
to Willem’s daughter, at the end of six months drew a prize 
of one hundred thousand thalers. The kind Genevese 
thanked the Providence who, in sending him this fortune, 
had furnished him with the means to snatch Clemence from 
the jaws of death. The poor girl had suffered from a cruel 
malady, and the physicians ordered her to travel, under pain 
of a relapse, against which all the resources of the faculty 
would be fruitless. Now, as his friend the manufacturer 
had not left him any legacy, M. Willem found himself 
obliged to sell the villa to defray the expenses of his jour- 
ney. It was then he learned the fortunate chance that would 
place him in a situation superiour to what it was even be- 
fore his bankruptcy; it was at that time, also, that his 
daughter, hardly convalescent, learned the deplorable end of 
M. Beaute. 

* My God,” she cried, falling on her knees, “ thou art my 
witness that I did not desire this misfortune! Now let me 
be justified in the eyes of Fritz!” 

M. Willem, following the advice of the physicians, went 
with her first to Italy ; then, in the spring, he proceeded with 
her to France, where both hoped to meet the young painter. 
Vain hope ! How could they ever be able to find him in the 
chaos of human beings at Paris? Besides, they were igno- 
rant of his family name ; Gertrude having taken good care 
to follow the i Fritz gave her on his departure, 
with the single exception of speaking of the justice of ap- 








pointing a guardian to take care of M. Beaute’s fortune, un- 
til a nephew, the sole heir, should come to claim it. 

M. Willem and his daughter returned to Geneva. Al. 
though the health of Clemence was established, still a cloud 
of sadness rested on her brow, which nothing could dispel. 
Several honourable alliances presented themselves, and her 
hand solicited, but she refused them all, invariably making 
her father this reply: 

“ He will return again. I ought to wait for him !” 

One morning, as she was sadly thinking in the same 
place which had once sheltered her tranquil happiness, she 
heard M. Willem, in a loud voice, threaten to throw a visiter 
out of the window. 

Clemence ran to her father. She saw a little man, dressed 
in black, who seemed to think it prudent to make his escape 
to avoid the alarming threat. M. Willem rarely went be. 
yond the bounds of his pacific disposition, yet he could not 
receive with gentleness the cursed bailiff, who came to sum- 
mon him “ to appear before the civil tribunal, and make res. 
titution to the heir of the late M. Beaute, manufacturer, of 
a coffer given by the said gentleman, and also the prize of 
the lottery-ticket contained in the said coffer !” 

This was only the beginning of the lawsuit, the incidents 
| of which raised the curiosity of the inhabitants of Geneva 
to the highest pitch. M. Willem had the advantage at firet, 
| but the adverse party, represented by proxy, gained the se- 
cond suit. 

The brave Genevese would not relinquish his rights thus, 
It was immediately carried to a higher court. The two 
contradictory sentences suggested to the judges the idea of 
consulting ancient customs. Now, one of the laws fallen 
into disuse, and buried for a long time in the dust of centu- 
ries, said : “ that presents offered by the betrothed to his future 
spouse did not become the property of the latter until a kiss 
had been received and exchanged.” 

Clemence alone could give the evidence of this to the 
| judges, and she was ordered to appear at the bar. 
| Crowds thronged the hall of audience, and it was, indeed, 
| an interesting spectacle, that of a woman, whom one word 
could save or lose, ruin or enrich. How many conflicting 
sentiments must she have felt? Should she lay her virgin 
crown at the feet of the golden calf? Numerous wagers 
were laid, and the reply of Clemence to questions of the pre- 
sident was awaited with anxiety. 

The reply was as simple as it was dignified : 

“If falsehood was permitted, I should hesitate, in order 
to save my father from indigence ; but his honour is insepa- 
rable from mine.” 

Hardly were these words pronounced before a young man 
sprang forward, and flung himself in tears at the feet of the 
Pearl of Geneva. It was Fritz, begging for pardon! 

When it was known that the young man was the opposing 
party, and that he had offered his hand to Clemence, bravos 
resdunded from every part of the hall, and showers of gar- 
lands and flowers fell upon the two lovers. 

They were conducted in triumph by the crowd to the 
threshold of the villa. 

The same evening, while drinking with his future father- 
in-law, in the honeysuckle bower, the artist explained his 
mysterious conduct. The guardian appointed by the civil 
authority had succeeded in finding his address. Then a 
letter from Gertrude reached him, informing him of the 
death of his uncle, the sickness of Clemence, the fatal er- 
rour caused by the message of M. Beaute, and the story of 
the lottery-ticket. 

Fritz wished to give it all to Clemence, in exchange for 
the pardon she had granted him. 
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« Not so fast!” said M. Willem. We have to disburse 
fifteen or twenty thousand francs for the expenses of justice.” 

«Js that paying too dear for the conviction of espousing 
an angel?” said Fritz, opening his arms to the Pearl of Ge- 
neva. And Clemence, her heart swelling with emotion, 
shedding happy tears, was folded to the heart of the young 
artist. E. P. 








THE BETHLEHEM OF MY GIRLHOOD. 


Tru.y, God was a father to the fatherless, for other friends 
than my young companions were raised up to the orphan. 

Every Saturday afternoon might be seen, issuing from the 
“ widow’s-house,” a little rotund body, of equal proportions 
either way, a linsey-woolsey petticoat of ample dimensions, 
ashort-gown of dark flowered calico, the neckkerchief of 
snowy muslin folded within, and a grave looking cotton 
shawl pinned carefully across the ample bosom without; the 
tight little cap, with its white ribbons, guarding the wrinkled 
visage, and stout leather shoes, with their accompaniments 
of woollen stockings, give you the tout ensemble of dear 
old Mammy Sensemar. 

“Vell, Lishbett, will you come take veshpers mit me?” 

Permission was readily obtained, and the faded hand of 
my ancient friend grasped mine with affectionate kindness, 
as we crossed the green together. And what do you think, 
dear reader, were our vespers? Entering the lower hall, we 
ascend the stairs to the second story, the first door to the 
right is opened, and I am ushered into the comfortable sanc- 
tum of Mammy Senseman and her room-mate. An old 
fashioned Dutch stove reaching nearly to the ceiling, and 
covered with pictured tiles, diffuses a genial warmth through- 
out the apartment. Ona table near it, are the wherewithal 
for our vespers. Mugs of peculiarly fragrant coffee, plates 
of toast, gingerbread, and doughnuts, are the mediums 
through which we offer up our praise and thanksgiving. 

My heart glowed with affection to my friend, but her 
room-mate inspired me with terrour. Much older than 
Mammy Senseman, taller, and quite aristocratic looking for 
a Dutch dame, I shrunk to the farthest corner of my chair, if 
it happened to be placed in her vicinity. A tremulous mo- 
tion of her head, causing it to turn incessantly from one 
side tothe other, gave her altogether a supernatural appear- 
ance, so that, when the face turned towards me, I involunta- 
rily edged nearer to dear Mammy Senseman. Truly, the reso- 
lution requisite to subdue my fears entitled me to the lap- 
full of apples and nuts with which I returned home. 

At the first settlement of Bethlehem, the Moravian breth- 
ren tilled their fields with the plough in one hand, and the 
rifle in the other, for the savages environed them on every 
side. Upon one occasion, an attack upon the village com- 
pelled the inhabitants to fly for their lives. Embarking 
in their light canoes, they launched out on the beautiful 
Lehigh, commending themselves to the protection of Him, 
“who plants his footsteps on the wind, and rides upon the 
storm.” Whilst reclining in this fragile shelter, Mammy 
Senseman, instead of losing her life, gave birth to another 
little rotundity ; and happy for me was it that mother and 
child reached their destination in safety, else had I never 
known the enjoyment of vespers, or trembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient paralytic. 

Happier still was I when Theresa Long obtained permis- 
sion for me to accompany her in a walk, or to take vespers 
with her in the snug, comfortable parlour of her mother. 
Theresa was a “ great girl,” but the cherry-coloured ribbons 
of her cap paled beside the rich roses on her cheeks, and 
the sweet violets we gathered in our rambles were not more 
softly blue than her laughter-beaming eyes. Sometimes, 
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hand in hand, we passed through what was called the “ girls’. 
garden ;” very quietly I walked by her side until we came 
to the slope of the hill that descended gradually into a beau- 
tiful meadow, cleft in twain by a sparkling rivulet, that 
meandered along in graceful simplicity, while coming in 
contact only with the willows that drooped over it, or the 
yellow star of Bethlehem that shone through the dark foliage 
on its brink. More flippant and noisy became the rivulet 
as it approached the Lehigh. Over pebbles and rocks it 
fluttered and bounded in its eager haste, to that union never 
to be dissolved. Lofty trees nodded over it, the banks on 
either side diverging further asunder, as if to give the mala- 
pert stream a parting reproof for rushing, with undue bold- 
ness, to the “‘ meeting of the waters.” 

Leisurely Theresa and I strolled along, until we reached 
the top of the hill; far pleasanter was it then to snatch my 
hand from her grasp, and roll over the carpet of sweet violets 
to the bottom,—a race then who should first reach the stile 
that led to the path alongside the rivulet. The first over, 
was sure to find a tuft of columbines, shaking its soft bells 
over the rock whose crevices sheltered their growth; of 
every hue bloomed these lovely flowers, and a rare bouquet 
was our reward at the expiration of an hour’s ramble. 

Sometimes, instead of a walk, we went directly to her 
home. The garden gate was only across the road running 
on one side of the play-ground. A path led from the gate 
to the back entrance of the house. *Upon opening the door, 
we entered a small room used as a summer sitting-room ; 
in it were a few chairs, a table, and the oddest little old. 
fashioned piano that fingers of mine ever touched. The 
colour of the keys was reversed, the naturals being black, 
and the flats and sharps holding themselves separate in 
white attire. On this old instrament it was my delight to 
gingle, aping sweet sounds, but producing little else than 
discord, my noviciate in music having but just commenced. 
When wearied of this pastime, holding my apron in one 
hand, with the other I flung into it ripe bunches of red, 
white and black currents, from the thickets that lined the 
fence. Golden gooseberries tempted me, but these I was 
forbidden to pluck. Cherries, peaches, apples, when in 
season, showered their profusion into my ever-ready apron. 
Oh, apron! would that all other receptacles had been as 
faithful as thou in retaining deposited treasures. A sumimer- 
hou# stood at the end of the garden, with benches round 
three of the sides. Here it was my delight to officiate as 
milliner and mantuamaker to the leaden doll, a gift of dear 
Theresa. 

All sorts of imaginings were indulged in this retired spot. 
By some chance, I had read Pope’s translation of the Iliad 
before leaving home; one or two old romances, picked 
up I know not where, completed my literary acquirements. 
I believed implicitly all I read. Their country, was my 
country ; and their God, my God. It is no wonder, then, 
that I shed bitter tears when news reached the school that 
one of our companions had died on her return to Troy ; to 
be a Trojan, and expire before reaching the city of Priam, 
the beloved home of the gallant Hector, of the gentle An- 
dromache ; to close the eyes, ere the beauty of Helen, or 
the dignity of Hecuba, had gladdened for a moment the 
parting spirit. Oh happy simplicity! Oh blissful ignorance ! 

Would not a suspicion of that ticklish point, my age, 
arise, I would recount the sorrowful glorying I indulged, 
when told by Theresa that her eldest brother had volun. 
teered as a soldier. To be sure, it was more dignified to car- 
ry a musket than wield the needle; to mount the saddle as 
a post of honour, than to bend beneath its weight on the 
way home to a customer ; for the humble trade of a soldier 
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was my friend’s father initiating her brother, when the trum- 
pet of war allured others, beside my hero, to experience the 
difference between glory, with its cap and plume, and the 
homelier but safer pursuits of obscurity. 

How the eyes of my dear companions sparkled as I enter- 
ed the room on my return, with my apron laden with ap- 
ples and gingerbread nuts, to be distributed among them. 
In my case, truly; did they “ speed the parting, and welcome 
the coming guest.” 

Who of ye Bethlemites have forgotten the gloomy walk to | 
the hermitage, where, in days gone by, dwelt an ancient ane | 
chorite ; with what measured steps we approached the solita- | 





ry spot ; and who, without an advance and rear guard, would | 
dare peep into the ruined hut, “silence how dread, and | 
twilight how profound!” The everlasting forests reared | 
aloft their arms to exclude the radiance of the sun, and the | 
velvet turf beneath gave forth an echo to our tranquil steps. | 
Hushed were our spirits, and light our foot-fall in this deep 
solitude. 

Old man, where art thou? why leave thy fellows to bear 
the brunt of the never-ending strife with care and vexation? 
why indulge, in this seclusion, thy morbid disrelish of the 
radiant world God has created for thee? Up, man, and 
buckle on the armour of resolution, assume the helmet of 
wisdom, and clutch, with determined vigour, Hope, the fal- 
chion, that shall disperse thine imaginary foes, and lead thee 
forth on the path of duty, a wiser and a better man ! 

Bound we away to the bright isle, in the bosom of the } 
Iuehigh, where, upon a certain occasion, a festival was pre- | 
pared for the girls. Boats were in readiness to convey the | 
throng of delighted visitants from the shore to this blissful | 
spot. The whole of this little domain had once been a gar- | 
den; from disconsolate looking rose bushes, we gathered 
the odorous flower ; entwining its buds with the star-shaped 
jessamine; our brows were soon decked for the banquet, | 
preparing beneath the shade of venerable trees. Meanwhile 
we rock to and fro in the swinging branches of the neglect- | 
ed grape-vine, or, wrenching off a portion, skip, with the | 
fleetness of the wind, after our retreating companions. 

Perhaps, already, sentiment has filled some young hearts, 
for, on the farther shore of the island, behold a few lingering; | 
tracing their own hopes and fears in the glittering sunshine | 
that dances on the water, or the reflected cloud that dims its | 
brightness. Need I say that many a vision passed before | 
the mind’s eye of the orphan? glimmerings of bright things, | 
with a shadow ever near. Was it the unfolding of the web | 
of destiny thou didst wear in thy heart, oh my mother? 
Was it the warning given thus early to check the imagina- 
tion, ever ready to wander from reality to the ideal—to sub- 
due the heart from its impulsive boundings to the staid, 
contracted throb of endurance? From the pebbly shore of 
that fairy isle, far over the placid watets, was Zahara again 
visible. E. K. 





THE ITALIAN GIRL. 


Tne sun was shining beautifully one summer evening, as 
if he bade a sparkling farewell to a world which he had made 
happy. It seemed also, by his looks, as if he promised to 
make his appearance again to-morrow; but there was at 
times a deep breathing western wind, and dark purple clouds 
came up here and there, like gorgeous waiters at a funeral. 
The children in a village not far from the metropolis were 
playing, however, on the green, content with the brightness 
of the moment, when they saw a female approaching, who 
gathered them about her by the singularity of her dress. It 
was not a very remarkable dress; but any difference from 
the usual apparel of their country-women appeared so to 
them; and crying out, “A French girl! A French girl !” 
they ran up to her, and stood looking and talking. 

The stranger seated herself upon a bench that was fixed 





|] 
|| French; but she only understood a word here and there. 


|| considerable. 
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between two elms, and for a moment leaned her head 
against one of them, as if faint with walking. But she 
raised it speedily, and smiled with complacency on the rude 
urchins. She had a boddice and petticoat on of different 
colours, and a handkerchief tied neatly about her head with 
the point behind. On her hands were gloves without fingers ; 
and she wore about her neck a guitar, upon the strings of 
which one of her hands rested. The children thought her 
very handsome. Anybody else would also have thought her 
very ill; but they saw nothing before them but a good. 
natured looking foreigner and a guitar, and they asked her 
to play. ‘O che bei ragazzi !” said she, in a soft and al. 
most inaudible voice ;—* Che visi lieti !”* and she began 
to play. She tried to sing, too, but her voice failed her, 


|}and she shook her head smilingly, saying “ Stanéa! stan- 
jjea!”+ “Sing—do sing,” said the children; and, nodding 


her head; she was trying to do so, when a set of boys came 
| up and joined in the request. “No, no,” said one of the 
| elder boys, “she is not well. You are ill, a’nt you,=Miss?” 
| added he, laying his hand upon hers as if to hinder it. He 
| drew out the last word somewhat doubtfully, for her appear- 
| ance perplexed him ; he scarcely knew whether to take her 
for a strolling musician or a lady strayed from a sick bed. 
“Grazie!” said she, understanding his look :—* troppo 
stanca : troppo.’t 

By this time the usher came up, and addressed her in 





| He then spoke Latin, and she repeated one or two of his 
words, as if they were familiar to her. 

“ She is an Italian!” said he, looking round with a good- 
| natured importance ; “ for the Italian is but a bastard of the 
| Latin.” The children looked with the more wonder, think. 
| ing he was speaking of the fair musician. 
| Non dubito,” continued the usher, “ quin tu lecttitas 
| poetam illum celeberrimum, Tussonem ;§ Taxum, I should 
| say properly, but the departure from the Italian name is 
“The stranger did not understand a word. 

“TI speak of Tasso,” said the usher,—‘“ of Tasso.” 

“ Tasso! Tasso!” repeated the fair minstrel; “ oh— 
conosco—il Tas-so ;”|| and she hung with an accent of beau- 
| tiful languor upon the first syllable. 
| * Yes,” returned the worthy scholar, ‘‘ doubtless your ac- 
cent may be better. ‘Then of course you know those clas- 
| sical lines— 


| 
| 
i 
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Intanto Erininia infra |’ ombrosy pianty 
D’antica selva dal cavallo—zhat is it ?”’ 


The stranger repeated the words in a tone of fondness, 
| like those of an old friend :— 
Intanto Erminia infra 1’ ombrose piante 
D’antica selva dal cavallo e scorta; 
Ne piu governo il fren la man tremante, 
E mezza quasi par, tra viva e morta." 


Our usher’s commonplace-book had supplied him with 
a fortunate passage, for it was a favourite one of her coun- 
try-women. It also singularly applied to her situation. 
There was a sort of exquisite mixture of clearness in her 
utterance of these verses, which gave some of the children a 
better idea of French than they had had; for they could not 
get it out of their head that she must be a French girl ;— 
“Ttalian-French perhaps,” said one of them. But her 
voice trembled as she went on, like the hand she spoke of. 

‘“*T have heard my poor cousin Montague sing those very 
lines,” said the boy who prevented her from playing. 

** Montague,” repeated the stranger very plainly, but turn- 
ing paler and fainter. She put one of her hands in turn upon 
the boy’s affectionately, and pointed towards the spot where 
the church was. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the boy ;—“ why, she knew my cousin, 
—she must have known him in Florence.” 

“T told you,” said the usher, “she was an Italian.” 

“Help her to my aunt’s,” continued the youth, “she'll 
understand her;—lean upon me, Miss;” and he repeated 
the last word without his former hesitation. 





* Oh what fine boys! What happy faces! 

¢ Thanks :—too weary! too weary! 
Doubtiess you read that celebrated poet Tasso. 
Oh-—I know—T asso. 


T Meantime in the old wood, the palfrey bore 
Erminia deeper into shade and shade; 

Her trembling hands could hold him in no more, 

And she appeared betwixt alive and dead. 


t Weary! Weary! 
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Only a few boys followed her to the door, the rest having 
been awed away by the usher. As soon as the stranger 
entered the house and saw an elderly lady who received 
her kindly, she exclaimed “ La Signora Madre,” and fell 
in a swoon at her feet. } 

She was taken to bed, and attended with the utmost care 
by her hostess, who would not suffer her to talk till she had 
had asleep. She merely heard enough to find out, that the 
stranger had known her son in Italy ; and she was thrown 
into a painful state of suspicion by the poor girl’s eyes, 
which followed her about the room till the lady fairly came 
up and closed them. ; F : ‘ 

« Obedient! obedient!” said the patient; ‘ obedient in 
everything: only the Signora will let me kiss her hand ;” 
and taking it with her own trembling one, she laid her cheek 
upon it, and it staid there till she had dropt asleep for 
weariness. 





Silken rest 
Tie all thy cares up! 


thought her kind watcher, who was doubly thrown upon a 
recollection of that beautiful passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by the suspicion she had of the cause of the girl’s 
visit. ‘“ And yet,” thought she, turning her eyes with a thin 
tear in them towards the church spire, “ he was an excel- 
lent boy,—the boy of my heart.” 

When the stranger woke, the secret was explained: and 
if the mind of her hostess was relieved, it was only the more 
touched with pity, and indeed moved with respect and ad- 
miration. The dying girl (for she evidently was dying, and 
happy at the thought of it) was the niece of an humble 
tradesman in Florence, at whose house young Montague, 
who was a gentleman of small fortune, had lodged and fal- 
len sick during his travels. She was a lively, good-natured 
girl, whom he used to hear coquetting and playing the guitar 
with her neighbours ; and it was greatly on this account, 
that her considerate and hushing gravity struck him when- 
ever she entered his room. One day he heard no more 
coquetting, nor even the guitar. He asked the reason, 
when she came to give him some drink; and she said 
she had heard him mention some noise that disturbed 
him. 

“ But you do not call your voice and your music a noise,” 
said he, “do you, Rosaura? I hope not, for I had expected 
it would give me strength to get rid of this fever and reach 
home.” 

Rosaura turned pale, and let the patient into a secret; 
but what surprised and delighted him was, that she played 
her guitar nearly as often as before, and sang, too, only less 
sprightly airs. 

“‘You get better and better, Signor,” said she, “every 
day, and your mother will see you and be happy. I hope 
you will tell her what a good doctor you had.” 

“The best in the world,” cried he; and as he sat up in 
bed, he put his arm round her waist and kissed her. 

“Pardon me, Signora,” said the poor girl to her hostess ; 
“but I felt that arm round my waist for a week after: ay, 
almost as much as if it had been there.” 

“ And Charles felt that you did,” thought his mother; 
“for he never told me the story.” 

“He begged my pardon,” continued she, ‘as I was has- 
tening out of the room, and hoped I should not construe his 
warmth into impertinence. And to hear him talk so to me, 
who used to fear what he might think of myself; it made 
me stand in the passage, and lean my head against the wall, 
and weep such bitter, and yet such sweet tears !-—But he 
did not hear them. No, madam, he did not know, indeed, 
how much I—how much I—” 

“ Loved him, child,” interrupted Mrs. Montague; “ you 
have a right to say so, and I wish he had been alive to say 
as much to you himself.” 

“Oh, good God!” said the dying girl, her tears flowing 
away, “this is too great a happiness for me, to hear his 
own mother talking so.’ And again she lays her weak 
head upon the lady’s hand. 


The latter would have persuaded her to sleep again; but 
she said she could not for joy: “ for I’ll tell you, madam,” 
continued she, “ I do not believe you will think it foolish, 
for something very grave at my heart tells meit is not so; 
but I have had a long thought,” (and her voice and look 
gtew more exalted as she spoke,) “‘ which has s' me 
through much toil and many disagreeable things 0 this 








a 


country and this place ; and I will tell you what it is, and 
how it came into my mind. I received this letter from your 
son.” 

Here she drew out a paper which, though carefully 
wrapped up in several others, was much worn at the sides. 
It was dated from the village, and ran thus :— 

“*¢This comes from the Englishman whom Rosaura 
nursed so kindly at Florence. She will be sorry to hear 
that her kindness was in vain, for he is dying ; and he some- 
times fears that her sorrow will be greater than he could 
wish it to be. But marry one of your kind countrymen, my 
good girl; for all must love Rosaura who know her. If it 
shall be my lot ever to meet her in heaven, I will thank her 
as a blessed tongue only can.’ 

“ As soon as I read this letter, madam,” continues Ro- 
saura, “and what he said about heaven, it flashed into my 
head, that though I did not deserve him on earth, I might, 
perhaps, by trying and patience, deserve to be joined with 
him in heaven, where there is no distinction of persons. 
My uncle was pleased to see me become a religious pilgrim ; 
but he knew as little of the world as I, and I found that I 
could earn my way to England better, and quite as reli- 
giously, by playing my guitar, which was also more inde- 
pendent; and I had often heard your son talk of independ- 
ence and freedom, and commend me for doing what he 
was pleased to call so much kindness to others. So I play- 
ed my guitar from Florence all the way to England, and all 
that I earned by it I gave away to the poor, keeping enough 
to procure me lodging. I lived on bread and water, and 
used to weep happy tears over it, because I looked up to 
heaven and thought he might see me. I have sometimes, 
though not often, met with small insults; but if ever they 
threatened to grow greater, I begged the people to desist in 
the kindest way I could, even smiling, and saying I would 
please them if [ had the heart ; which might be wrong, but 
it seemed as if deep thoughts told me to say so; and they 
used to look astonished, and left off which made me the 
more hope that St. Philip and the Holy Virgin did not think 
ill of my endeavours. So playing, and giving alms in this 
manner, I arrived in the neighbourhood of your beloved vil- 
lage, where I fell sick for a while, and was very kindly 
treated in an out-house ; though the people, I thought, seem- 
ed to look strange and afraid on this crucifix—(though your 
son never did,) though he taught me to think kindly of 
everybody, and hope the best, and leave everything, except 
our own endeavours, to heaven. I fell sick, madam, be 
cause I found for certain that the Signor Montague was 
dead, albeit I had no hope that he was alive.” 

She stopped awhile for breath, for she was growing 
weaker and weaker, and her hostess would fain have had 
her keep silence ; but she pressed her hand as well as she 
might, and prayed with euch a patient panting of voice to 
be allowed to go on, that she was. She smiled thankfully 
and resumed :— 

“So when—so when I got my strength a little again, I 
walked on and came to the beloved village, and I saw the 
beautiful white church spire in the trees; and then I knew 
where his body slept, and I thought some kind person would 
help me to die, with my face looking towards the church as 
it now does; and death is upon me, even now: but lift me 
a little higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I may see the 
green ground of the hill.” 

She was raised up as she wished, and after looking awhile 
with a placid feebleness at the hill, said, in a very low voice, 
‘“‘ Say one prayer for me, dear lady; and if it be not too 
proud in me, call me in it your daughter.” 

The mother of her beloved summoned up a grave and 
earnest voice, as well as she might, and knelt and said, “ O 
Heavenly Father of us all, who in the midst of thy manifold 
and merciful bounties bringest us into strong passes of an- 
guish, which nevertheless thou enablest us to go through, 
look down, we beseech thee, upon this thy young and in- 
nocent servant, the daughter—that might have been—of 
my heart, and enable her spirit to pass through the struggling 
bonds of mortality, and be gathered into thy rest with those 
we love. Do, dear and great God, of thy infinite mercy, 
for we are poor weak creatures, both young and old—” here 
her voice melted away into a breathing tearfulness; and, 
after remaining on her knees a moment longer, she rose and 
looked upon the bed, and saw that the weary smiling one 








was ho more. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BRIDE. tle garden before it arrested his steps, and he paused to ad- 
mire the deep crimson stocks, and the beautiful double wall. 


PR nrcamecaree soe — aaa not think I should live || flower, often seen in such perfection in the cottage gardens 
of . An aged woman invited him to rest in her humble 
“ Wuart treason to the country to write London and | dwelling. 
August on the same sheet of paper,” said Mrs. Clifford to|| ‘‘ Take this seat, sir,” said she, pointing to one whose 
her son, as she commenced a letter. very look bespoke comfort and ease ; “I suffer a great deal 
‘IT have had some such thought myself, and really must || from rheumatis, and Miss Mary, from the Great House, sent 
accept one or other of the invitations I have for shooting.” || me this chair.” 
“ Shall you go to Sir Thomas Crofton’s?” inquired the || Clifford seated himself in it. 
lady. “Oh! she’s a nice lady, so free and kind; she brought 
“No: for Lady Crofton will accept that if I kill her hus- || me these worsted stockings herself,” continued the garrulous 
band’s partridges in the morning, I shall infallibly make love || dame, putting out a foot not exactly a prototype of Tag. 
to his daughters in the evening ; her imagination is so fer- || lioni’s. 











tile, she never sees a man but she enumerates his acres, || Clifford had a Byronic passion for the name of Mary, and 
speculates on marriage settlements, and has visions of white || it had come upon his ear so often in his brief sojourn at 
satin, and all the pretty et ceteras of matrimony.” ! Woodlands, that he began to feel quite a sensation when it 


“Lord Barford’s? there are no daughters there.” | was named, and no small curiosity to see her who hada 
“ True, but his wife is a deep, deep blue—bores you to || right to the title. 
death with her literary attainments, or non-attainments. I|) But it was the first of September; and guns, dogs, and 
think Ishallrun down to Dacre’s—I have not been to Wood- || birds, were formidable rivals to the unknown Mary. The 


lands since I stood godfather to my little namesake Frank, || sky was clear—the air bland—the birds, “ those fairy-form. 
jed and many-coloured things,” sung gaily—and the stream 


nearly five years ago. I shall feel at home there; no fussy | 
parties, prim and starched as an old bachelor.” || looked pure and bright, as it “ broke into dimples and laugh. 


Mrs. Clifford smiled. |; ed in the sun.” Clifford and Dacre were out early, and, 
“ Well, if Iam a bachelor, and mean so to continue, I || with a quick eye and sure aim, returned laden with the 
am, at least, not a starched one,” continued her son, inter- || spoil. Dacre lingered behind to give some directions, and 


preting the smile. || as Clifford crossed the lawn, he heard the gay laugh of 
“* Why should you be at all, Frank? you, who have so || children, and the tones of the most musical voice mingling 
many of the requisites to make a woman happy?” || with theirs. He paused to listen—the sounds came nearer, 


‘* Why, my dear mother, women are so artificial—live for '| and in a moment he was in the midst of the group. 
display—sigh for an establishment—and not to be too hard | “Oh! Mary is come home—dear, sweet Mary—and we 
on the fairest and sweetest part of the creation, I ask so || are so happy,” burst from the lips of the delighted young ones, 
much in a wife—I require so many of the nameless some. || Clifford was slightly embarrassed, but seéing Dacre, he 
things and nothings indispensable to female fascination—and, || said, ‘* Will you come and introduce me to this lady ; who, 
not to speak it irreverently, when I think of the caprice, the || I presume, boasts some other name than my favourite one 
vanity, the jealousy, that are the usual characteristics of the || of Mary?” 
sex, I can but be thankful I am a doomed bachelor. No,”|; ‘O yes, her name is Dacre ; the orphan child of my poor 
continued he, as if pursuing a train of thought, “ Ihave drawn || brother Frederick,” he added in a lower tone; “ and this, 
an image on my mind so fair, so pure, that I feel nothing || Mary, is my old friend Clifford, of whom you have heard 
less than the realization of the idea will satisfy me; at the i honourable mention. But tell me, how are the Powells, 
same time, I know that it is one that for me can have no|/ and Grace, and how came you home so early ?” 
existence—it was the dream of my boyhood, and it is past.” ||“ To answer your last question first, Grace drove me in 

Frank Clifford was handsome, candid, generous, the soul || the pony-chaise to the park gate ; and we had such a de- 
of honour, with an income of three thousand a year—thirty- || lightful ride, everything looked so fresh, it seemed to have 
six, and a bachelor, and such he had mentally and verbally || all the charm of novelty. I had been as happy as a bird; 
resolved to continue; and yet, in spite of all this, he had || but I began to long for my dear dulce domum, and a romp 
still his visions and fantasies—starry skies, flowery valleys— || with my darling pets,’ said Mary, as she stooped to kiss the 
the still, quiet woods, enjoyed with some dear, sympathizing || children. 
friend, haunted his day dreams and night visions. || When Clifford descended to the breakfast-room, Mary 

It was a bright day when he travelled to Woodlands ; the || was seated at the table, and as he entered, she was talking 
meadows Were enamelled with a thousand gay blossoms ; the || in a cheerful tone to Mrs. Dacre, whose simple matronly 
busy hum of myriads of insects filled the air with their soft, || cap and fair gentle face, contrasted sweetly with the profu. 
drowsy music, and Clifford felt how soothing aré such sights || sion of dark brown curls which hung in beautiful luxuriance 
and sounds to man’s unquiet spirit. And then how cordial || over the more animated countenance of her companion. 
was the welcome that awaited him—how happy was Dacre * Our truant has returned at last,” said his hostess, “ and 
as he romped with his children on the lawn—and how proud || she tells me you have met.” 
of the gentle being who shared his joy at the long-promised The brow of Mary Dacre was a sweet clear page, where 
visit of his friend. you might read all that passed in her kind and noble heart. 

“You have greatly improved this place, Dacre—it is im- || Her beauty did not fascinate for a moment, but it attracted 
possible to conceive a fairer scene. How gracefully blend- || by its grace and intelligence ; it was a face to gaze on and 
ed are these flowers with that green, ‘bowery-looking wilder- || return to, to flit across “the mind’s eye,” haunt you at all 


ness in the background; it is like a fairy land.” hours, unbidden and unexpected ; in fact, she was a dange- 
“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dacre, ‘and created by the magical || rous invader of the rights of bachclorship, and Clifford, 
wand of Affection, aided by the fairy, Good-will.” scarcely resisting the fair assailant, found the strongholds of 


*¢ Mary made all these pretty flowers grow,” said the love- || celibacy one by one giving way, and each stern sentinel 
ly girl, insinuating her little hand into her mother’s ; “‘ Mary || that hitherto guarded the avenues of his heart, deserted his 
does everything that is nice.” post. 

“Your portfolio boasts some exquisite paintings,” said “ What folly?’ thought he, as he stood gazing on the 
Clifford, as he turned over the leaves; “I did not know || light form of Mary, as she tripped like a wood nymph over 


you were so fine an artist.” the lawn, “to fancy so young and fair a creature would 
“ They are indeed beautiful,” replied Mrs. Dacre, “ but I || ever mingle her fate with mine ; nothing but love, the purest 
may not claim the merit—that belongs to Mary.” and profoundest, could ever tempt me to marry; and then I 


At this moment dinner was announced, and he could || must have equal devotion—one who would share my aspir- 
only wonder who Mary was. In his bed-room, some bold |} ings after better things than earth can offer, and sympathize 
spirited drawings attracted his attention, and his eye quick. || in all my hopes. It is folly, rank folly and egregious vanity, 
ly detected the name of Mary in the corner; allin the room || to imagine she could ever love me thus.” 
bespoke female taste and consideration, and Dacre had said But Mary was not insensible to the polished manners and 
all had been arranged by Mary. Some of Dacre’s occu- || winning grace of her uncle’s friend; nor did the delicate at- 
pations were too commonplace for the somewhat fastidious || tention he paid, or the friendly interest he evinced for her, 
Clifford, and he delighted in solitary rambles. In one of || passmmappreciated. Agreeable first impressions facilitate 


these he passed a neat cottage ; the gay flowers in the lit- |! in irse amazingly, and one is astonished what progress 
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love makes in a country-house, where communion is unfet- 
d free. 

Taal so we are going to have a dinner-party to-day,” 

said Clifford to Mary, as she was gathering flowers for the 

vases; “ how I wish it was over—I hate such affairs.” 

«] see you are spoiled,” said Mary, laughing ; “ you have 
been petted by my aunt, and praised by my uncle, till you 
really are beyond bearing.” 

« Who are coming ?” 

“A great many agreeable people.” 

“Country squires mostly are—they will talk of the corn 
laws and tithes, and the pedigree of their horses, and other 
interesting ‘sayings and doings.’ Will you tell me any of 
their names?” 

“ Sir Edward and Lady Talbot; he, grave and sedate; 
she, all sparkle and suavity. Mr. and four Miss Arnolds ; 
he, a clever, shrewd man of the world; his daughters wor- 
thy of such a sire. Pretty, accomplished, and sing and play 
enchantingly. Lord Lucas, fond of the ‘ feast,’ though not 
of ‘reason; he is a bachelor,” continued Mary, archly, 
« therefore, I must be merciful to him. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell, my Powell’s two sons, and dear graceful Grace— 
beauty, wit, and goodness enough in her own dear self, to 
make the dullest dinner charming.” 

“Does your enthusiasm extend to the whole family?” 
asked Clifford, assuming an indifference he did not feel. 

“« © yes, indeed, I wear them all in my heart of hearts.” 

Clifford was satisfied. 

“ You cannot imagine how much ore may be extracted 
from such folks as these you seem to hold in contempt,” 
continued Mary, “by the exercise of a very little moral 
alchemy ; will you try ?” 

«| will do anything for you.” 

“ Well, be thankful then, for this petite historiette—you 
ought, for I had scarcely left ten minutes for the graces.” 
And away she ran, laden with flowers, looking, as Clifford 
thought, the very personification of Flora. 

“ Your niece is very lovely,” said Clifford, a day or two 
after the above conversation, breaking a long silence, and 
thus indicating the current of his thoughts. 

“ Yes,” replied Dacre, “ pretty and portionless ; my poor 
brother was ever heedless of the future, and he left her lit- 
tle beside his blessing ; but I cannot talk of that even to 
you, Frank.” ; 

Clifford spoke of his protracted visit. “I have been here 
six weeks! surely never did time pass so rapidly.” 

“You must not, my dear fellow, think of going yet, we 
have all been so happy in your society.” 

Clifford wondered if Mary was included in that imperial 
pronoun We. Another and another week flew on, and still 
he lingered ; he was less cheerful, and when alone on his 
wanderings, which became more frequent, he felt life flat, 
void, fruitless ; but ever in his musings he imagined a bright, 
fair vision, which he believed was the only charm required 
to make it very different—he became decided that love was 
not all a delusion—an airy nothing—sparkling but to make 
the gloom more apparent at its vanishing. ‘“ Mary!” he 
softly breathed, and, as if she heard the scarcely uttered 
sound, a turn of the path brought her to his side. 

“ How fresh all things look,” she exclaimed ; “ how pleas- 
ed and glad nature appears! listen to the matin song of the 
birds; is it not sweet music, is it not all delightful ?” 

“Tt is lovely, but it is something brighter than all that 
makes it appear fair and bright to me !” 

Need we go on, or say how beyond “all count of time” 
that morning walk was extended, or how Mrs. Dacre forbore 
a reproof when they entered long after luncheon, or how 
Mr. Dacre smiled when Clifford said : 


‘“* How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers,” 


and smiled still more when he asked for ten minutes chat 
in the library. Mary, in the interim, with eyes overflowing 
with tears, whose source did not spring from woe, was quite 
confidential with Mrs. Dacre; and it would have been diffi- 
cult to have found a more happy party than ‘that which met 
at the dinner-hour that day. 

But spring has come, with all its gréen buds, and every 
blade of grass is full of fragrance, and the air “is making 
sweet music, while the young leaves dance ;” and Mary, 
with a tearful eye and smile like a sunbeam, 


| has re- 
ceived the nuptial blessing. In the pretty primitive-100ki 











church where her vows were registered, there were no in- 
spiring paintings—no gothic aisles, sparkling shrines, or 
delicate carvings ; but in after life how dear was the memo- 
ry of that humble sanctuary where Mary Dacre had become 
a Bachelor's Bride. 





SONG. 


Touch thou this lute, 
That o’er land and sea, 
Its chords, though mute, 
May be types of thee. 
No hand shall rest 
On this sacred shrine, 
So deeply blest 
By a touch of thine. 


Wake but a strain 
On its silver strings, 
To haunt my brain 
Through long wanderings, 
To cheat my ear, 
In the dash of waves, 
To murmur dear, 
When the wild wind raves. 


I ask no more 
Than a simple song, 
For the precious stone 
I have lavished long. 
For the love—the trust, 
The constancy, 
That were cast in dust 
At thy feet to die. 


Let me not dwell 

On that worship vain, 
I have solved its spell, 

I have burst its chain. 
Yet | fain would bear, 

O’er the restless sea, 
A balm for despair 

In this type of thee. 





POETS’ HOUSES. 

A paper in Mr. D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature” upon 
“ Literary Residences,” is very amusing and curious ; but 
it begins with a mistake in saying that ** men of genius have 
usually been condemned to compose their finest works, 
which are usually their earliest ones, under the roof of a gar- 
ret ;” and the author seems to think, that few have realized 
the sort of house they wished to live in. The combination 
of “ genius and a garret” is an old joke, but little more. 
Genius has been often poor enough, but seldom so much so 
as to want what are looked upon as the decencies of life. 
In point of abode, in particular, we take it to have been 
generally lucky as to the fact, and not at all so grand in the 
desire as Mr. D’Israeli seems to imagine. Ariosto, who raised 
such fine structures in his poetry, was asked indeed how he 
came to have no greater one when he built a house for him. 
self; and he answered, that “ palaces are easier built with 
words than stones.” It was a pleasant answer, and fit for 
the interrogator; but Ariosto valued himself much upon the 
snug little abode which he did build, as may be seen by the 
inscription still remaining upon it at Ferrara;* and we will 
venture to say for the cordial, tranquillity-loving poet, that 
he would rather live in such a house as that, and amuse 
himself with building palaces in his poetry, than have un- 
dergone the fatigue, and drawn upon himself the publicity, 
of erecting a princely mansion, full of gold and marble. No 
mansion which he could have built would have equalled 
what he could fancy ; and poets love nests from which they 
can take their flights—not worlds of wood and stone to 
strut in, and give them a sensation. If so, they would have 
set their wits to get rich, and live accordingly ; Which none 
of them ever did yet,—at any rate, not the greatest. Ariosto 
notoriously neglected his “ fortunes”—in that sense of the 
word. Shakspeare had the felicity of building a house for 
himself, and settling in his native town; but though the best 
in it, it was nothing equal to the “ seats” outside of it (where 
the richer men of the district lived ;) and it appears to have 
been a “ modest mansion,” not bigger, for instance, than a 
good sized house in Red Lion-street, or some other old quar- 





* See an engraving of the house itself, with its inscription, in the 
“Gallery of Portraits,” No. XXVIII., Article—“ Ariosto.” But it 





wants the garden-ground which belonged to it. 
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ter in the metropolis. Suppose he had set his great wits to | 


rise in the state and accumulate money, like Lionel Cran- 
field, for example, or Thomas Cromwell, the blacksmith’s 
son. We know that any man who chooses to begin syste- 
matically with a penny, under circumstances at all favoura- 
ble, may end with thousands. Suppose Shakspeare had 
done it; he might have built a house like a mountain. But 
he did not,—it will be said,—because he was a poet, and 
poets are not getters of money. Well; and for the same 
reason, poets do not care for the mightiest things which 
money can get. It cannot get them health, and freedom, | 
and a life in the green fields, and mansions in fairy-land ; || 
and they prefer those, and a modest visible lodging. | 

Chaucer had a great large house to live in,—a castle,— || 














— 


love littleness almost in all things,—a little convenient estate 
a little cheerful house, a little company, and a very little 
feast ; and if ever I were to fall in love again, (which is a 
great passion, and therefore, I hope I have done with it ) it 
would be, I think, with prettiness, rather than with majesti. 
cal beauty.” 

(What charming writing!—how charming as writing, as 
well as thinking? and charming in both respects, because 
it _ the only real perfection of either,—truth of feel. 
ing. 
Cowley, to be sure, got such a house as he wanted “at last.” 
and was not so happy in it as he expected to be ; but then it 
was because he did only get it “ at last,” when he was grow. 
ing old, and was in bad health. Neither might he have ever 


because he was connected with royalty; but he does not |, been so happy in such a place as he supposed (blest are the 
delight to talk of such places: he is all for the garden, and | poets, surely, in enjoying happiness even in imagination !) yet 
the daisied fields, and a bower like a “ pretty parlour.” His || he would have been less comfortable in a house less to his 
mind was too big for a great house ; which challenges mea- |! taste. ; d 
surement with its inmates, and is generally equal to them.|| Dryden lived in a house in Gerrard-street (then almost a 
He felt elbow-room, and heart-room, only out in God’s air, || Suburb,) looking, at the back, into the gardens of a Leices. 
or in the heart itself, or in the bowers built by Nature, and || ter House, the mansion of the Sidneys. Pope had a nest at 
reminding him of the greatness of her love. iH Twickenham, much smaller than the fine house since built 
Spenser lived at one time in a castle,—in Ireland,—a || UP? the site ; and Thomson another at Richmond, consist. 
piece of forfeited property, given him for political services ; | 


| ing only of the ground-floor of the present house. Every. 
and he lived to repent it: for it was burnt in civil warfare, 


and his poor child burnt with it; and the poet was driven 
back to England, broken-hearted. But look at the houses | 
he describes in his poems,—even he who was bred in a i 
court, and loved pomp, after his fashion. He bestows the || 
great ones upon princes and allegorical personages, who live || 
in state and have many servants, (for the largest houses, || 
after all, are but collections of small ones, and of unfitting | 
neighbourhoods too ;) but his nests, his poetic bowers, his de- 
licie and amenitates, he keeps for his hermits and _ his || 
favourite nymphs, and his flowers of courtesy ; and observe | 
how he delights to repeat the word “ little,” when describing 
them. His travellers come to “little valleys,’ in which, 
through the tree-tops, comes reeking up a “ little smoke,” 


‘body knows what a rural house Cowper lived in. Shen- 
stone’s was but a farm adorned, and his bad health unfortu- 
nately hindered him from enjoying it. He married a house 
and grounds, poor man ! instead of a wife; which was being 
very “ one-sided” in his poetry—and he found them more 
expensive than Miss Dolman would have been. He had 
better have taken poor Maria first, and got a few domestic 
cares of a handsome sort, to keep him alive and moving, 
Most of the living poets are dwellers in cottages, except Mr. 
Rogers, who is rich, and has a mansion, looking on one of 
the parks ; but there it does look upon grass and trees. He 
|| will have as much nature with his art as he can get. Next 
|| to a cottage of the most comfortable order, we should prefer, 
|| for our parts, if we must have servants and a household, one 
'| of those good old mansions of the Tudor age, or some such 





“ s ” '} 
(a “ chearefull — ene ma perk) and ; | place, which looks like a sort of cottage-palace, and is full 
“To little cots in which the shepherds lie ;” || of old corners, old seats in the windows, and old memories. 
and though all his little cots are not happy, yet he is ever || The servants, in such a case, would probably have grown 
happiest when describing them, should they be so, and show. || old in one’s family, and become friends; and this makes a 
ing in what sort of contentment his mind delighted finally | great difference in the possible comfort of a great house. It 
to rest. | gives it old family warmth. 
' 
| 


“ A little lowly heritage it was 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pass 
In travel to and fro. A little wide 
There was a holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermit dewly wont tosay 
His holy things each morn and eventide ; 
Thereby a crystall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 


Arrived there, the /itt/e house they fill, 

Nor look for entertainment where none was ; 
Rest in their feast, and all things at their will ; 
The noblest mind the best contentment has.” 


TO N. P. WILLIS, ESQ. 

BaLtimoreE, January 31st, 1844. 

Dear str—Allow me to express the pleasure I have de- 
rived from a perusal of one of your graphic letters in the 
|| National Intelligencer. I refer to that containing an inte- 
resting detail of your personal acquaintance with that ec- 
| centric genius, Charles Dickens, and I am very much pleased 
|, with the charitable manner with which you notice his frail- 
I ties. That many of the traits of his character are weak- 
| nesses, and some, perhaps, deserve a still harsher name, his 
: _, || most partial friends cannot deny. But they are such as have 
was content if he could but get a “ garden-house” to live in, || ever characterized genius. Such as we sce in Shakspeare, 

| 


as it was called in his time; that is to say, a small house in |; 
the suburbs, with a bit of garden to it. He required noth- | Ben Johnson; and, among more modern examples, are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1} 
1} 


Milton, who built the Pandemonium, and filled it with 


‘* A thousand demi-gods on golden seats,” 


ing but a tree or two about him, to give him “airs of Para- ! Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, Fielding ; and, later still, that 
dise.” His biographer shows us, that he made a point of || beacon of poetry, Byron. Their errours were concealed by 





having a residence of this kind. He lived as near as he could 
to the wood-side and the fields, like his fellow-patriot, M. 
Beranger, who would have been the Andrew Marvell of those 
times, and adorned his great friend as the other did, or like 
his Mirth’ (l’Allegro) visiting his Melancholy. 

And here beloved Cowley, quiet and pleasant as the 
sound in his trees :—“ I never had any other desire so strong, 
and so like to covetousness, as that one which I have had 
always,—that I might be master at last of a small house and 
large garden, with very moderate conveniences joined to 
them, and there dedicate the remainder of my life only to 
the culture of them, and study of nature; and there, with 
no design beyond my wall, 

“ whole and entire to lie, 


In no unactive ease, and no unglorious poverty.’ ” 
The Garden. 


* T confess,” says he, in another essay (on Greatness,) “ I 





|| the superiour brilliancy of their genius, and so it is destined 
! to be with Charles Dickens, who may justly claim admit- 
| tance to the first class of English writers. 

1 As to his “ American Notes,” and later works, I hazard 
i nothing in saying that Mr.’ Dickens himself will live to be 
|ashamed of them. ‘They have justly awakened the indigna- 
| tion of our countrymen ; but still let us have charity, that 
| most noble of Christian virtues. Let us reflect that it was 
la mere mercenary production of a great mind. 

| The same man who wrote the “ Novum Organum” was 
| base enough to pen a pamphlet, entitled, “ A Declaration of 
| the Practices and Treasons of Robert, Earl of Essex,” and 
it ismot at all wonderful so great an author as Dickens 
(should prostitute his talents to such low and grovelling 
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means of earning bread. The “ American Notes” never || 
changed orformed the opinion of a single individual, and if’|| 
they should be read after the present generation, (which, I}; 
think, is extremely doubtful,) their impotent scurrility will 
rather serve to enhance than diminish the lustre of Ameri- 
can institutions. It will, most likely, sink; but Charles 
Dickens, and his inimitable works, will live as long as Eng- 
lish endures. 

I remember a passage in Pickwick, which lets us into the 
secret of Mr. Dickens’s trip to this country. When that 
worthy gentleman is confined in prison, “ on principle,” as 
Sam expresses it, the elder Mr. Weller, not having a very 
clear perception of the state of the case, formed a plan for 
his escape. In the following dialogue he communicates it 
to his original son : 








| 


| 
i] 

“ Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously round, ! 
“my duty to your gov’nor, and tell him if he thinks better o’ || 
this here bis’ness, to com-moonicate vith me. Me and a cab’- H 
netmaker has dewised a plan for getting him out. A pianner, || 
Samivel—a pianner,” said Mr. Weller, striking his son on the i} 
chest with the back of his hand, and falling back a step or || 
wo. ; | 
“ Wot do you mean?” said Sam. . it 

“ A pianner forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. Weller, in a still |! 
more mysterious manner, “as he can have on hire ; vun as || 
von’t play, Sammy.” : | 
“ And wot ’ud be the good o’ that?’’ said Sam. |} 

“ Let him send to my friend, the cab’netmaker, to fetch it || 
back, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller; “are you awake, now ?” 
“No,” rejoined Sam. | 
“There aint no vurks in it,’ whispered his father. “It ‘ull }; 
hold him easy, with his hat and shoes on ; and breathe through || 
the legs, vich is holler. Have a passage ready taken for’ Mer- || 
riker. The ’Merrikin gover'ment vill never oe him up, ven || 
vunce they find as he’s got money to spend, Sammy. ‘Let the || 
gov’nor stop there till Mrs. Bardell’s dead, or Mr. Dodson and |; 
Fogg’s hung, vich last ewent I think is most likely to mapees | 
first, Sammy ; and then let him come back and write a book |, 
about the * Morrikins as ‘ll pay all his expenses and more, if, 
he blows ’em up enough.” 1] 


j 


Here we have Mr. Dickens’s preconceived opinions of || 
America ; and, doubtless, he was not disappointed in his ex- i 
pectations of pecuniary gain. But the benefit, on the whole, 
has been of a very dubious kind, even if we look alone at || 
the proceeds. They were acquired very much in the way |! 
Mr. Alfred Jingle outwitted the hospitable Mr. Wardell, | 
and, like him, they have been squandered. i 

Posterity will view Dickens as we now look back on the |; 
odd mixture of absurdities which formed the character of \ 
Oliver Goldsmith, and, while they award him the first praise || 
as an author, will pity his inconsistencies. I have some- || 
times wished that our soil had the honour of his birth. If) 
it had been so, he would not have made so close an ac- | 
quaintance with the wards of a debtor’s prison. As you I 
justly remark, he would have had no need to be condescen4¢. | 
ed to by a publisher. Perhaps, too, the world would never |) 
have enjoyed those original productions of his mind. ‘ Hun. | 
ger has a wonderful faculty of sharpening the genius,” said |, 
one who judged from experience. Probably Mr. Dickens | 


} 


could add his testimony to the same effect. | 
| 


STANZAS 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY, ON READING ROMEO AND JULIET. 
From the German. 


OF love and sorrow, ’tis a peerless tale !— 
Then press it softly to thy gentle breast ; 
I'll share the fear that makes thy pure cheek pale ; 
I'll guess the wish that may not be confess'd. 
Unhappy pair !—And yet to them was given 
That earthly joy which tasteth most of heaven. 
Oh! sweet and bitter, let our mix’d tears flow, 
Where, on the grave of Love, the drooping violets grow. 


To mortals there is given a fleeting life :— 

A life! Ah! no; a wild, vain, hurrying dream !— 
A tempest of A ongreet watae ay strife ! 

A deep, dark, restless, ever-foaming stream ! 
When fortune lifts us high, or sinks us low, 
We feel the motion—know not where we go; 
Love only, like the oil upon the sea, 
Gives to man’s tossing soul repose and liberty. 


Tis true, that they who love are seldom born 
To a smooth destiny.—Love buds in peace, 
But foulest wizards in the air have sworn 
To blast its beauty ere the leaves increase. 
The lovers dare not look—fiends watch their eyes ;— 
They dare not speak--fiends intercept their sighs ;— 
A spell is on them—mute—o’ermastering ; 
Dumb sorrow o’er them waves her dark, depressing wing. 


But let the faint heart yield him as he may, 
Danger sits powerless on Love's steady breast ; 
The lovers shrink not in the evil day ;— 
They are afflicted—but are not oppress’d. 
To die together, or victorious live— 
The first and holiest vow, ’tis theirs to give ; 
United !—Though in fetters—they are free !— 
They care not though the grave their bridal bed should be! 


It may be, that if love’s expanding flower 
Is forced to close before the storm’s keen breath, 
That closing may pretract the blooming hour, 
Which is so short in all that suffers death. 
The silence and the sorrow, and the pain, 
May nourish that which they attack in vain. 
The lowly flame burns longest,—Humble sadness 
Is kindlier to love’s growth than free unvaried gladness. 


But oh! how glorious shone their ruling star, 

Which carried them with budding loves to heaven ; 
Whom angels welcomed in bright realms afar, 

With a full cup, which scarce to taste was given, 
While any remnant of terrestrial sin 
Had power to stain the holy draught within ! 
They died :—Young love stood &. them calmly sighing, 
And fann’d, with the soft wing, Mle terrors of their dying. 


Read not of Juliet, and her Romeo, 

With tragic trembling, and uplified hair ; 
Be mild, fair maid, and gentle in thy woe, 

As in their death were that most innocent pair. 
Upon the tomb o’ the Capulets there gleams 
No torchlight—but a moon of tender beams. 
Then hate not love, because a Juliet died, 
But seek to sleep, like her, bya true lover’s side. 


CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


New-York, January 18. 


There are some delicious works of art now exhibiting 
opposite the hospital, in Broadway—Harvey’s Atmospheric 
|| Effects of American Scenery. Those who have not been 


My only excuse for inflicting this epistle on you, sir, is, that || observers in other countries are scarcely aware how pecu- 
it was written on the spur of the moment, after reading the | jiar our country is in its atmospheric phenomena—how 
letter to which I have already referred. I made bold to}! much bolder, brighter, and more picturesque. There is 


send it, trusting in what every one says of you. 


Let me, in conclusion, assure you of the pleasure I have |} 
experienced on a perusal of those of your poetic works 


scarce a scene pictured in this beautiful gallery which could 
be at all true of any other country ; but to the American 
eye they are enchantingly faithful and beautiful. The 


which are just published, which is greatly increased by the || artist gives in his prospectus for engraving these works 





knowledge that you are an American, labouring to establish | 
a national literature, notwithstanding the formidable obsta- | 


| the following interesting bit of autobiography : 
“In 1827 I entered upon the line of portrait painting in 


cles which every native author has to overcome. With || miniature ; I pursued it for nine years with an assiduity 


wishes for your deserved prosperity, I am, with great re-|| that impaired my health. Country air and exercise being 
spect, yours, etc. 


W- B. |! recommended me, I purchased a tract of land on the majes- 
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tic Hudson ; built a cottage. after my own plan; amused 
myself by eaien out grounds, and gained health and strength 
by the employment. These exercises in the open air led 
me more and more to notice and study the ever-varying 
atmospheric effects of this beautifulclimate. I undertook to 
illustrate them by my pencil, and thus almost accidentally, 
commenced a set of atmospheric landscapes. The number 
had reached twenty-two, and as yet I had no thought of pub- 
lication when business called me to Europe. I carried 
them with me, and, while in London, occasionally attended 
the Conversazione of Artists. At one of these I accidental- 
ly heard a gentleman, on leaving a little knot of connois- 
seurs assembled round my portfolio, pass a most flattering 
eulogium on its contents. I felt the more elated by his 
praise on learning that he was Professor Farrady, the able 
successor of Sir Humphrey Davy. At Paris, while partak- 
ing of the courteous hospitality of the American minister, 
Governor Cass, my portfolio was sent for and received 
the approbation of that gentleman and his guests. Governor 
Cass retained my drawings for a week; on returning them 
to me he recommended that I should have them engraved, 


and suggested that it might be done at once, while I was in | 


Paris. I was too diffident, however, of their popular merit, 
to risk so extensive an undertaking. On my return to New- 
York my personal friends encouraged me in the project, and | 
at last I made up my mind to lay the original drawings be- | 
fore the Boston public; conceiving that I owed it to that | 
city, where I had received liberal encouragement in my | 


previous pursuits to give to them the opportunity of at 


nating the work of publication.” 





| 
Mr. Harvey went afterwards to London to find print- | 
colourists who could execute the work to his satisfaction, | 


and, while there, Mr. Murray, who was formerly in this 
country, and is now attached to her Majesty’s household, 
showed to the Queen the first number. 


The royal subscrip- | 


tion was immediately given to the work at a munificent | 


price. 


scribe for a copy of the engravings. 

The steicus flying very briskly up and down Boendway | 
this morning remind that Miss Howitt, in her late pre- 
face to one of Miss Bremer’s works, mentions, among other 
phrases, our use of the words “‘ sleighs, sleds and sleighing, | 
for sledges and sledging,”—calling them “ Americanisms 
which all well-educated persons will be careful not to intro- 
duce into their families.” Miss Bremer might allow, to a 
continent of the size of ours, the privilege of coining a word 
without the tariff of her contempt, but she forgets that sled 
is a good English word, and derived from the very language 
of the book she has translated—from the Swedish word 
slada. Thomson says in his Seasons :— 


“ Eager on rapid sleds 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long resounding course.” 


And Fletcher says, in a fine passage of his Eclogue :— 


“ From thence he furrow’d many a churlish sea, 
The viny Rhene and Volga’s self did pass 
Who sleds doth suffer on his wat’ry lea, 

And horses trampling on his icy face.” 


The cold weather of the last week has justified another 
Americanism, for it has been literally “ a cold spell”—dim- 
ming parlour lights, and arresting the flow of thought. The 
gas-lights burn dim because water freezes in the gasometers, 
and “ whole stacks of new publications” (as a periodical 
agent told me yesterday) are “ books and stationary,” from 
the interrupted navigation. 

PaLmo’s New‘oreRA has been voted fashionable, nem. con. 
(as I have been fashionably assured,) and the long ellipse 


It is worth every one’s while to see this delicious | 
work of art, and every person of easy means should sub- || 








||to the incubation of hornets. 





of other theatricals will give it a flowing launch. It jg g 
small and beautiful edifice, and is to be brilliantly lighted, 
and made every way conformable to the exactions of white 
kid and cashmere. Its situation is admirable—far enough 
up Chamber-street to be away from the noises of Broadway, 
and accessible easily from all parts of the city. This even. 
ing comes off the preparatory rehearsal, to which the con- 
noisseurs and gentlemen of the press are invited as guests, 
The printed invitation, by the way, makes Mr. Palmo out 
to be (very properly) a fellow-citizen of the Muses, and ig 
altogether an amusing production. A copy of it, filled up 
with the name of a friend of ours, lies by me, running 
thus:—‘“ The honour of the company of N. P. W—, 
Grand Scribe, are respectfully invited to attend the First 
Public Rehearsal of the Italian Opera, on Friday evening. 
The house will be brilliantly illuminated, and the connois. 
seur in music will have an opportunity of beholding an edi. 
fice erected and dedicated to the Muses, by their fellow. 
citizen, F. Palmo.” 

This making “ fellow-citizens” of the Muses reminds me 
of a police report in yesterday’s True Sun, announcing that 
a namesake of the great Roman emperour who was “ Amor 
et delicie generis humani”—a Mr. ‘Tirus,—was “ arrested 
and committed for stealing a door-mat !” How a man with 
so great a name could steal so little, is a psychological 
marvel. 

In looking over a western paper, a day or two since, my 
eye fell on an advertisement in very comical verse. Here 


are a couple of stanzas—to the tune of “ the cork leg :’-— 
* You all have in the papers read, 
That Kisse has caps for every head, 
Which are marked so very low, ’tis said, 
The price can scarcely be cred-i-ted. 
Ritu-rinu-ri iditti-i-do da. 


You'll be well pleased to hear the news 

That Kisser has got new boots and shoes ; 

They’re sold so cheap that it beats the Jews; 

He’ll exchange for hides, if you do choose. 
Ritu--rinu,”’ ete. 

I think there should be a committee sent out to invite 
i| Mr. Kibbe to become a poet. 

The “ city of brotherly love” would seen to be favourable 
A SATIRICAL MAGAZINE is to 
be.started there in March, with engravings on wood after 
designs by Darley. The contributors’ names are to be a se- 

cret. Blessed are the obscure will soon be added to the old- 
fashioned beatitudes. 

“ The Rococo” is the quaint, but, in fact, most descriptive 
name of one of the “ Extras of the New Mirror’ now in 
press. Those of your readers who have been lately in France 
will be familiar with the word. The etymology of rococo 
has been matter of no little fruitless inquiry. It came into 
use about four or five years ago, when it was the rage to look 
up costly and old-fashioned articles of jewelry and furniture. 
A valuable stone, for example, in a beautiful but antique set- 
ting, was rococo. A beauty, who had the kind of face often- 
est painted in the old pictures, was rococo. A chair, ora 
table, of carved wood, costly once but unfashionable for 
many a day, was rococo. Articles of vertu were looked up 
and offered for sale with a view to the prevailing taste for 
rococo. Highly carved picture-frames, old but elaborately- 
made trinkets, rich brocades, etc., etc.—things intrinsically 
beautiful and valuable, in short, but unmeritedly obsolete, 
were rococo. The Extra published by the proprietors of the 
New Mirror answers this description exactly. It comprises 
the three most exquisite and absolute creations of pure ima- 
gination (in my opinion) that have been produced since 
Shakspeare :—“ Lillian” by Praed, “ The Culprit Fay” by 
Drake, and “ St. Agnes’ Eve” by Keats—all three of which 
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have been overlaid and in a measure lost sight of in the tor- 
rent of new literature—but all three now to be had together 
in fair type, price one shilling ! The man who could read 
these poems without feeling the chamber of his brain filled 
with incense—without feeling his heart warm, his blood 
moved, and his inmost craving of novelty and melody deli- 
ciously ministered to, does not love poetry enough to “ pos- 
seas a rose-tint for his russet cares.” I declare I think it is’ 
worth the outlay of a fever to get (by seclusion and deple- 
tion) the delicacy of nerve and perception to devour and 
relish with intellectual nicety, these three subtly compound- 
ed feasts of the imagination. 

We are indebted for many beautiful things not so much 
to accident, as to the quickness of genius to appreciate and 
appropriate accident. I was pleased with an instance that 
came to my knowledge last night. Wallace (the omni-dex- || 
terous) was playing the piano in my room, and, among others | 
of his own inimitable waltzes, he played one called the Mid- || 
night Waltz, in which twelve strokes of the clock recur || 
constantly with the aria. In answer to an inquiry of mine, \ 
he told me he was playing, one night, to some ladies in || 
Lima, when a loud silvery-toned clock in the room struck || 
twelve. He insensibly stopped, and beat the twelve strokes | 
on an accordant note on the piano, and in repeating the pas- || 
sage, stopped at the same place and beat twelve again. 
The effect was particularly impressive and sweet, and he af- | 
terwards composed a waltz expressly to introduce it—one of 
the most charming compositions I ever heard. Wallace is 
the most prodigal of geniuses and most prodigally endowed. | 
He has lived a life of adventure in the East Indies, South t 
America, New South Wales, and Europe, that would fill 
satisfactorily the life-cups of a dozen men, and how he as || 
found time to be what he probably is, as great a violinist || 
and as great a pianist as the greatest masters on those in- 
struments, is certainly a wonder. But this is not all. He 
was rehearsing for a concert not long since in New York, 
when the clarionet-player, in reply to some correction, said | 
that “ if Mr. Wallace wished it played better, he might play | 
it himself” Wallace took the clarionet from the hand of 
the refractory musician, and played the passage so exquisite- || 
ly as quite to electrify the orchestra. He is the most modest 
of men, and how many more instruments he is master of 
(besides the human voice, which he plays on in conversation || 
very attractively,) it would be wild to guess.* By the way, 
it would be worth the while of a music-publisher to send for |) 
the music he has literally sewn the world with—for he has | 
written over three hundred waltzes, of most of which he has \ 
no copy, though they have been published and left in the || 
cities he has visited. He composes many hours of every 
day. I think Wallace one of the most remarkable men I || 
ever knew. 





February 7. 
On Saturday night I was at the opening of the new Opera 
—the beginning, as I think, of a regular supply of a great 
luxury. The bright, festal look of Palmo’s exquisite little 
theatre struck every one with surprise, on entering, and the |! 
cozy, sympathy-sized construction and the pleasant arrange- |! 
ment of seats, etc., seemed to leave nothing to be wished 
for. With a kindly fostering for a while, on the part of the 
press and the public, Palmo’s theatre may become the most 
enjoyable and refined resort of the city. 
The new prima donna made a brilliant hit. New-York 
is, at this moment, in love with Signorina Borghese. She 
dresses a-merveille, has a very intellectual and attractive 





* A friend has since told me that Wallace plays every instrument 
of the orchestra, and most of them like a master. 











want of beauty, is graceful, vivid, a capital actress, and sings 
with a bird-like abandon, that enchants you even with her 
defects. Nature has given her quite her share of attractive. 
ness and she uses it all. 

The opera was “ J Puritani”—Betuini’s last, and the 
one that was playing, for only the third time, the night he 
died—(at the age of twenty-seven.) It was well selected 
for the opening opera—being full of intelligible and expres- 
sive melody, and not compelling the musically uninitiated 
to get on tiptoe to comprehend it. These same uninitiateds, 
however, are the class to cater for, in any country, and 
especially in ours. Itis a great mistake to fancy that, in the 
| appreciation of an opera, criticism goes before. On the 
|contrary, feeling goes before and criticism follows very 
|slowly. The commonest lover of music feels for instance, 
| that Bellini’s operas are marked by simplicity and sameness 
—but, after having felt that, the critic comes in and follows 
up the idea like an ink-fish, expressing that plain fact in 
cloudy technicalities this-wise :—* Bellini rather multiplies 
the repetitions of the chord than gives distinct business to 
the several components of the score !” Who cares to know, 
when in tears at Rossini’s exquisite harmony that it is pro- 
duced by a “ profuse use of the diminished seventh,” or that 
one of his most electric effects is done by “a harmonic 
atrocity of consecutive fifths.’ To have one’s tear shed on 
a piece of paper and thus analyzed, may be curious, once, 
but not very necessary always, and I wish with all my heari, 
that the humbug of technicalities in this, as in many other 
things, might be exposed. It would be a capital subject 
for a popular lecture. I lend the suggestion to Mr. Emer- 
son—the man best capable of using it. 

Supper is a natural sequence to music, and I must men- 
tion a pair of canvass-back that were sent me by a Balti- 
more friend, and feasted on last night after “ I Puritani,”— 
for the sake of giving you and “ your public” some valuable 
and toothsome directions for the cooking of these birds, 
contained in a passage of my friend’s letter. ‘ I have some 
anxiety,” he says, ‘‘ about the cooking of these ducks. Pray 
don’t put them in the power of a Frenchman! Get hold 
of a good English or American cook, knowing in roasts. 
Let this cook erect a strong, blazing fire, before which he 
(or she) must tend the birds for about twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. T'o determine if they are done, have them held 
up by the feet, and if the gravy runs out of the necks, of a 
proper colour, they don’t require another turn. Serve them 
up with their own gravy. "Tis safer than a chafing-dish 
and made gravy. Eat them with hominy patties, between 
which and the ducks there is a delicate affinity. Beware, I 
conjure you once more, of a Frenchman—except in the 

hape of a glass of Chablis. May they prove luscious as 
those we ate together at Guy’s.” 

I have often thought, and once or twice, said, that a cor- 
respondence from Boston, cleverly done, hitting off the 
notions of that town of jerky enthusiasms, would be a 
capital feature of a paper in New-York. Some clever ob- 





| server is doing the same thing, in rather a different way, 


through a publication in monthly numbers called “ Lire in 
Town, or Tue Boston Spry, being a series of sketches illus- 
trative of whims and women in the Athens of America.” It 
is done with great sketchiness, and, with more condensing, 
would transform into a valuable correspondence. 


Here is an epigram on the turning of Greenough’s Wash- 
ington out of the Capitol: 
Ye sages wlio work for eight dollars a day 
And are patriots, heroes and statesmen, for pay— 


Who of Washington prattle in phrases so sweet 
Pray why did you tumble him into the street! 
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YOUNG POETS. 


An old man with no friend but his money—a fair child 
holding the hand of a Magdalen—a delicate bride given 
over to a coarse-minded bridegroom—were sights to be 
troubled at seeing. We should bleed at heart to see either 
of them. But there is something even more touching to us 
than these—something, too, which is the subject of heartless 
and habitual mockery by oritics—the first timid offerings to 
fame of the youthful and sanguine poet. We declare that 
we never open a letter from one of this class, never read a 
preface to the first book of one of them, never arrest our 
critical eye upon a blemish in the immature page, without 
having the sensation of a tear coined in our heart—never 
without a passionate though inarticulate “God help you !" 
We know so well the rasping world in which they are to 
jostle, with their “fibre of sarcenct!” We know so well 
the injustices, the rebuffs, the sneers, the insensibilities, 





from without, the impatiences, the resentments, the choked | 
impulses and smothered heart-boundings within, And yet | 


it is not these outward penances, and inward scorpions that | 


cause us the most regret in the fate of the poet. Out of | 
these is born the inspired expression of his anguish—like | 
the plaint of the singing bird from the heated needle which } 


blinds him. We mourn more over his fatuous impervious- | 


Does not the calm, the solemn hush around thee, 
Lift thy thralled spirit from its dust afar— 
Break duty’s chain, in which the day hath bound thee, 
And wing its angel-flight from star to star? 
And may no soul like thine, far heaven-ward soaring, 
With thee unite in wondering and adoring ? 


May not the thoughts, our kindred bosoms swelling, 
The lofty hopes that triumph over Time, 
Be ours within the spirit’s starry dwelling ? 
Our earthly love be lasting and sublime ? 
Yes—ties like these not Death’s rude grasp can sever ; 
Born with the soul, they bless the soul forever ! 


Qh! while a pulse of thy young heart doth tremble 
With the pure feelings lent thee from on high ; 
While high aspirings round thy soul assemble, 
Nor earth can chain thy vision from the sky ; 
My heart will know it is not all forsaken, 
And, like an echoed strain, its answering music waken ! 


This is beautiful and musical, but it might be much mend. 
ed. It is a wonderful production, considering the author’s 
advantages, and we hope great things of him, 








A young lady in Brooklyn who signs herself “ Short and 
|| Sweet,” writes to us to say that she is very tired of her 


ness to counsel—over his haste to print, his oro to cor- | name, and seeing no prospect of getting another (with an 
rect—over his belief that the airy bridges he builds over the || owner to it) wishes to know whether she may lawfully 


chasms in his logic and rhythm are passable, by avoirdupois abandon the unsentimental prenomen inflicted on her at 


on foot, as well as by Poesy on Pegasus. That the world is | baptism, and adopt one of her own more tasteful selection, 














not as much enchanted—(that we ourselves are not as much 
touched and delighted)—with the halting flights of new 
poets as with the broken and short venturings in air of new 
fledged birds—proves over again that the world we live in | 
were a good enough Eden if human nature were as loveable 
as the rest. We wish it were not so. We wish it were natu- | 
ral to admire anything human-made, that has not cost pain | 
and trial. But, since we do not, and cannot, it is a pity, | 
we say again, that beginners in poetry are offended with | 
kind counsel. Of the great many books and manuscript | 
poems we receive, there is never one from a young poet, | 
which we do not long, in all kindness, to send back to him 
to be re-studied, re-written, and made, in finish, more worthy 
of the conception. To praise it in print only puts his indus. 
try to sleep, and makes him dream he has achieved what is 
yet far beyond him. We ask the young poets who read 
this, where would be the true kindness in such a case. And 
now we will give a piece of poety which is the least criti- 
cisable of what we haye lately received—written by Bay- 
aRD Taytor, the “ apprentice-boy in a printing office,” of 
whom we spoke a week or two since, 

Through the young leaves the moon-rays softly glimmer, 

And fall upon the dewy turf below, 
Where mellow light, by twining boughs made dimmer, 
Sleeps calmly in the streamlet’s gentle flow ; 
And on the heaving breast of yon broad river 
The wave-crests in her silver radiance quiver. 


1 am alone—in dreamy silence musing, 

But Thought to Poesy’s realms doth soar in vain ; 
The classic haunts of loftier song refusing, 

To thee it flies, nor wanders forth again ;— 
Returns to thee, as to the ark the raven, 
Seeking in vain a surer, firmer haven. 


Oh! dost thou ne'er, from this soft moonlight stealing 
Thoughts higher, holier, than the day hath known, 
Wake in thy breast a spring of tender feeling, 
As if thou didst some mystic influence own ? 
As if thy soul some kindred soul was meeting, 
And heart to heart, a warm response was beating ? 





! By an understanding with all the people likely to put her 
i name in their wills, we should think she might. Names are 
|| a modern luxury, and if she chose to be rococo, she might 
| do without one, or be known as the ancients were by some 
word descriptive of her personal peculiarities, (So came 
jinto use the names of Brown, Long, Broadhead, etc.) 
| Short and Sweet” would not be a bad name. Or—if the 
lady chooses to follow the Arabian custom, she (supposing 
| her father's name to be a well-sounding one—say Tiskins) 
would be called “ Tiskins’s Short and Swect daughter’— 
people in Arabia being only designated as brown or fair, 
short or tall, children of such and such parents, There was 
ja Roman fashion, too, that might help her out—that of 
jadding to the name any quality or exploit for which the 
bearer was remarkable—Miss Short and Sweet Heart- 
breaker, for example, or Miss “‘ Noli-me-Tangere,” or (af- 
ter the favourite flower of the Irish) Miss Jump-up-and-kiss- 
|me.” (The Irish designate Tom Moore by this pretty pre- 


| nomen.) Our compliments to the lady and we are sorry she 





should want a name—-sorry she has a want we cannot sup- 
;ply. It happens to be the one thing we are out of.* 


| The amusing contribution in our last called a case of res- 
| titution was written by J. Witmor Neat, Esq. an English 
| gentleman of very high education and (as the article in ques- 
| tion shows) a charming talent for sketchy and graphic writ- 
|ing. We mention it in reply to a query whether the article 
was taken from an English paper. Mr. Neat is residing in 
| New-York, and it was written for the New Mirror. 





+ 





* By the way, we (I) get now and then an epistle freighted with 
| the weighty query of what may be represented by that mysterious 
| “Pp.” among my initials. The General and I have a brace of these 
j P's between us. He may promulge his own at his brigadier time 
;and pleasure. (Shakspeare probably foreshadowed him under the 
| character of “P's blossom.”) The ‘P.” in ““N.P. W.” stands for 
| Parker, the owner’s family cognomen on the maternal side. It will 

be something in pocket, to stop paying postage on curiosity in refe- 
rence to this little “ P.”’ 
































